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Human Nature, Incorporated 

As soon as Pierson Dillingham graduated from 
college without seriously inconveniencing 
the faculty, his father, who was self-made and 
proud of it, summoned him to the private office, and 
explained that Pierson must now forget all that he 
had learned, mend his general deportment and the 
pattern of his haberdashery, discard his sense of 
humor, buy a pair of overalls, and become a re- 
spectable member of society. 

More specifically, he said that Pierson was ex- 
pected to shed the light of his countenance upon the 
sorting room of the carpet factory for eight working 
hours a day, and to absorb enough intelligence so 
that in the course of twenty or thirty years he would 
be capable of continuing the paternal vocation of 
turning out first-class Oriental rugs for export to 
Persia and the Ottoman empire. 

Mr. Dillingham had taken for granted the joy 
and gratitude which Pierson would display when 
the glad news was broken to him. Naturally he was 
disconcerted when Pierson said he wanted to go into 
business for himself. 

Reproducing the pomp of the Persians, said Pier- 
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Human Nature, Incorporated 



son, and manufacturing pseudo-Turkish rugs was 
an occupation no more pleasing to him than printing 
tracts for the Madagascar heathen, or toiling as a 
linesman for the Marconi system. It wasn't that 
he was ungrateful for the education, food, clothing, 
electric lights, steam heat, and all the other ac- 
cessories to a happy boyhood which Mr. Dillingham 
had just catalogued for him, but simply that he 
didn't want to work for any one but himself. 

"What you really mean," said his father, still 
dazed by the realization that his son didn't care to 
earn six dollars a week in the sorting room, "what 
you really mean is that you don't want to workT 

"Not a bit of it!" retorted Pierson. "As a matter 
of fact, I'll have to work ten times as hard in New 
York as I would here. And, besides, it seems to 
me I've heard you talk about your own independence 
— how you started out with seventy dollars and a 
pine table and — 



; lauie aiiu " 



But I was a very different kind of boy!" 
And yet you say you wish you'd had my op- 
portunities! There's no use thinking it over any 
longer. I want to stand on my own feet." 

"And that's what Harvard College has done for 
you!" said Mr. Dillingham, in the well-known voice 
of such fathers. " Thafs the result of four years of 
time and thought and money!" 

"Well, dad," said Pierson, "I think you make a 
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Human Nature, Incorporated 



mistake when you assume that my education's a 
failure merely because I don't want to make carpets 
for a living. And I don't want to be an inside man, 
anyhow — ^I want to get out and meet people." 

"Pierson!" interrupted his father. "Listen to 
common sense! What do you know about people? 
Because you made friends easily among a lot of 
lahdedah college boys, do you honestly imagine you 
can go out into the world and meet people and get 
their money away from 'em?" 

"Then you don't thmk I'm right?" 

"I think you're an average sample of the college 
graduate! College! College life! College spirit! 
Poppycock ! You'll be back here in six months look- 
ing for a job, and I suppose I'll be just foolish enough 
to give it to you. Well, go ahead! After you've 
had your tumble* you'll listen to reason." 

"Then you don't admit the possibility of my 
making good?" 

Mr. Dillingham laughed shortly. 

"With no experience and no capital? You might 
just as well try to start a bank or a new railroad. 
Humph ! What's this junk you're going to try to sell?" 

"Diamond ink and glue. They'll give me New 
York State for two years. And I've got a thousand 
dollars of my own money — 
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"The stuflF can't be any good," sniffed his father. 
"I never even heard of it." 
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"Well, there are a lot of good things we never 
hear about. When you come right down to it, I 
don't believe the Four Hundred have Dillingham 
rugs in their drawing-rooms, do you? And yet we 
think they're pretty fair." 

"Pierson! Well, there's no use talking to a boy 
who knows it all. I'll tell the foreman you won't be 
here Monday. Of course, some of my friends will 
wonder — I'll have to tell 'em you won't condescend 
to work for your father, after he paid the bills to 
get you educated up to the point where you can 
work! Don't talk to me about what college does 
for a man! Later on you'll be mighty glad of a soft 
job to fall into — and when you can spare time from 
dillydallying with this Four Hundred you mention 
so intimately, you might let me know something 
about this Diamond brand." 

Why?" inquired Pierson, nonplused. 
Why? You don't expect to see me let my own 
flesh and blood starve to death, do you? You won't 
make enough in commissions to pay your office rent ! 
I'm going to egg you on in your devilishness — ^I'm 
going to give you an order!" 

From Room 5060 of the Flatiron Building a husky 
tenor breathed sweetness upon the surrounding 
atmosphere: 

It*s a long way to Gainesville, Texas; it*s a long way to go; 
It's a long way to Lyme, Connecticut; twice as far to Buffalo; 
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Good-by, Rye, New Hampshire; farewell, Cranford, New Jersey; 
It's a long, long way to the cavity of my thorax. 

But my hearrrrt — is thfere! 

At this pleasing climax the door opened suddenly, 
and James Pepper McHenry halted on the threshold 
and transfixed the musician with an accusing eye. 

"Pepper!" yelled Dillingham. 

"What have you got here — a clinic?'* observed 
Pepper. He dropped the suit case he was carrying, 
and met Dillingham's rush with a coimter attack 
which knocked the breath from both of them. 

"Why, you old hyena!" panted Dillingham. 
"When did you get here? How long can you stay? 
This is great — 
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"I can stay long enough for lunch, anyway. It's 
on me. Can you come?" 

"Can I come? I'm here I Wait until I open my mail 
will you?" 

"Speed is essential," said Pepper. "Go to it!" 

Dillingham replaced himself at his desk, and 
hastened to dispose of his correspondence. A tailor's 
bill — imopened — ^he slipped into a box file; a Har- 
vard Club statement — ^unopened — ^he thrust into 
his pocket; a catalogue from a subscription agency 
he tossed — ^unopened — ^in the wastebasket. 

"All right. Pepper — we're off!" 

"You're a busy little bee, aren't you? Where 
do we eat? How's business?" 
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"We eat around the comer — ^and business is 
rotten. I took a trip up the State last week. Say, 
they must count on their fingers up there, and use 
riveting machines to hold their letters together. 
In Albany I tore off a sale of a dozen glue to a book- 
binder — ^ten per cent, thirty days. A boiler plant 
in Syracuse took a pint sample, and a stationery joint 
in Rochester wants a gross of five-cent writing fluid 
on consignment. I left ninety-seven cards and 
thirty-six samples, and saw a fight in Utica.*' 

"Here's the feed bag. Pierce — come on in!" 

"If I'd known you were coming over with an 
invitation," said Dillingham, "I wouldn't have eaten 
any breakfast!" 

" Go as far as you like for forty cents," said Pepper 
cordially. "A half portion of lettuce and a demi- 
tasse makes a perfectly hygienic lunch for anybody. 
So business is pretty poor?" 

"Poor? — ^make mine a small steak — ^it's something 
fierce!. My company won't advertise until they 
see some sales aroimd here, and I can't make any 
sales until I'm backed up by advertising. It's a 
fine proposition!" 

Hustle!" said Pepper. 

Hustle! I've hustled so much that I've got a 
running account with a chiropodist! I did have a 
stenographer, but I had to let her go last week — 
even if she was the cheapest of the chipper, and the 
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pimkest of the pulchritudinous — what bothers me 
now is how I'm going to stall the electric-light bill. 
And the fimny part of it is that the stuff I*m handling 
is good — ^why, I use it myself!" 

McHenry carved the steak. 

"I was pretty much astonished when I heard 
you weren't in with your father, Pierce." 

"Well — so was I. But it couldn't be done." 

" Right ! It can't. That's why I'm here." 

"What?" 

"I said that's why I'm here." 

"You — ^you've quit your father?" 

" Cold !" said Pepper. " I can't sell bonds. There 
wasn't any chance to use originality. I like to plan 
schemes, and work 'em out. And, besides, they sent 
me up into Minnesota — when I left Chicago they 
said it might be a little chilly there, but it would be 
so dry I wouldn't notice it. Then I hit St. Paul in 
a blizzard. It was so darned cold I didn't notice the 
dryness. That was the last straw. Dad and I 
agreed to disagree — ^he admitted that I was wasting 
my time in his office, and I admitted that I wasn't 
worth what he was paying me, and we wished each 
other luck — and here I am." 

"But what are you going to do?" 

"Search me," said Pepper. "I've got seven 
thousand dollars in real money. What I want to 
do is play aroimd like a promoter. You know — 
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find a good scheme, push it along, sell out at a profit, 
and find something else. It's interesting — and 
not aU promoters land in Sing Sing." 

Dillingham stared at him earnestly. 

"Have you — a scheme in mind?" 

"Not yet." 

"Do you want one?" 

"Is it a sure thing?" 

"Well— not sure " 



"Will it pay a thousand per cent in six months?" 

"Oh, never!" 

" Will the price of the stock be raised positively from 
thirty cents to thirty-five cents on the third of next 
year — with a circular attached to show that for every 
dollar invested in telephone stock at the beginning 
the investor has got a million dollars in dividends?" 

"Why, no, Pepper, of course not that " 

"Is it the chance of a lifetime; and will my heirs 
moan in their trundlebeds if I don't grab it?" 

"Look here. Pep, I " 

"And is the stock full-paid, non-assessable, bought 
on the installment plan, with trading stamps, and a 
bonus of a prickly-pear patch in Arizona for every 
share?" 

No — Glisten, Pepper- 



"No — Glisten, Pepper " 

"Then I'll talk about it," conceded McHenry. 
"What is it?" 
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Why, it's my own ink-and-glue agency." 
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"Stung!*' said Pepper reflectively. "I always 
talked too much about myself." 

"No — it's really a good chance. I didn't have 
enough capital, that's all. I put in all I had, and 
the business is rimning behind about fifteen dollars a 
week. When you remember that I'm all alone, 
trying to sell wholesalers without any advertising, 
without any follow-up system, without any window 
displays, or any publicity at all, that isn't half bad." 

"I should say not!" 

"It would take — ^to put it over — ^maybe — seven 
thousand dollars." 

"I made a mistake," said McHenry ruefully. "I 
ought to have left myself at least enough for car fare." 

"Well, do you want to look it over?" 

"Possibly. Can you sell the agency if you get a 
chance, or have you got to supervise it yourself — 
is that in your contract?" 

"Oh, no!" 

"Of course, if I go into it, Pierce, I wouldn't 
figure on staying in it forever. Selling glue isn't 
exactly my idea of a career — ^I'd plan to work it up, 
and then sell the agency to somebody else." 

"All I want is my money back, and interest, and 
a good income afterward." 

"We'd have to be a corporation," mused Pepper. 
"We'd want a charter that would let us do anything 
under the sun — then when we got through with 
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this ink-and-stickum proposition, we could try 
something else. 1*11 tell you what I'll do, Pierce — 
if you want to get into the promoting business with 
me, I'm with you. We'll incorporate for, say, ten 
thousand. I'll put up five in cash, and you put up 
your agency as your share. Then I'll have a couple 
of thousand to windward. When we can get out of 
ink at a profit, we'll try another field. Does that 
sound interesting?" 

"Five thousand in cash — why. Pepper, I 

You don't want to begin with a wallop like that — 
it's too much. I don't look like the kind of man who 
robs orphans of their jelly beans, do I?" 

"You do," said McHenry. "Hurry up and finish 
that imitation coffee, old top. I want to get back 
and look over your plant." 

Dillingham choked over his coffee. 

"You've seen it. Pepper." 

"That hole?" asked McHenry, aghast. "I thought 
you had a suite." 

"That hole is right." 

"Then we want to hurry back, anyway," said 
McHenry. "It doesn't look well for yoimg business 
men to take too much time for limch." 

At this juncture Dillingham became mildly 
indignant. 

"Say, Pepper, who's going to run this corpora- 
tion, anyway?" 
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"James P. McHenry, president and general 
manager/* said Pepper sweetly. "Hurry up, Pierce 
— every minute increases our overhead. Besides, 
we've got a lot to do this afternoon — ^see a lawyer, 
and get some stationery printed, and hire a stenog- 
rapher " He sighed wearily. "I hope there are 

some good shows in town. Pierce— something light 
and airy to appeal to the tired business man. I 
feel it in my bones that we're going to need one." 

At the end of two days' honest toil, McHenry 
turned to his classmate and associate, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

"As far as I can make it out," he said, "this is 
nothing but a selling problem." 

"Well," said Dillingham, "that's what I told you 
in the first place." 

"Yes, but you didn't tell me why. The answer 
is that it's a horrible waste of time to see the little 
fellows. They don't buy enough to make 'em worth 
while seeing. We've got to land the big boys." 

"You can't land 'em too fast to suit me, old top!" 

"No. Well, let's sic our gigantic intellects on the 
situation. Who's the biggest wholesaler we can 
possibly deal with?" 

"John H. Wilkins," said Dillingham promptly. 
"The Human Crab. He has a disposition like two 
strange bulldogs. But there's no use going over 
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there, Pep. I've been in eighteen separate and 
distinct times, and I never got past the switchboard 
operator. He won't see you." 

He's got to see me," said Pepper imperturbably. 
Don't you realize how much of the essence of lamp- 
black and the skin of little fishes we've got to sell 
to get your money back and a profit for both of us? 
This touchy gentleman has got to see me and give 
me an order for— well, say a carload." 

"But, I've been over there, I tell you again — 



jouL, J. ve ueeii over xiiere, i xeu you again " 



The bigger they are," said Pepper, "the harder 
they fall. I think I'll run down and have a friendly 
chat with John H. Where does he hang his hat?" 
"He's at 285 Broadway, but it won't do any good 
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"I'll tell you later whether it does or not," said Pep- 
per, and he went out and boarded a Broadway car. 

John H. Wilkins, the Human Crab, happened to 
be within earshot when McHenry ranged alongside 
the switchboard and mentioned an interview. He 
came forward with the air of welcome generally 
ascribed to a farmyard bloodhound. He was re- 
puted to be the meanest man in the county, and 
sometimes to wish that he were meaner, and he 
looked it. 

"My card," said Pepper, presenting it civilly. 

John H. Wilkins glanced at it, contracted his eye- 
brows, glared blackly at the young man, and slowly 
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tore the card into fine bits, which he dropped on the 
floor. He then dusted his fingers carefully. 

"Great Scott!" said Pepper impulsively. "Don't 
you know those cards cost money?" 

John H. Wilkins addressed the bookkeeper at his 
elbow. 

"Give this man five cents — charge it to profit and 
loss," he commanded. "Now, then — ^you want an 
order, I suppose. I'll give you two orders. One's 
to get out, and the other's to stay out. I don't care 
to listen to you." 

In the meantime McHenry had produced a second 
card, which he balanced neatly on the railing. 

"They come two for a nickel," he volunteered. 
"Here's the other/' 

The stationer ripped it twice across. 

"Well — ^what are you hanging around here for? 
I told you I don't want to listen to you." 

"I'm waiting for the nickel," said Pepper placidly. 

"If I had a son like you," observed John H. 
Wilkins, pimctuating with the palm of his hand on 
the railed gate, "I'd know just exactly what to do 
with him. I'd " 



"He couldn't have a much worse punishment 
than trying to sell goods to your 

Don't get personal!" rasped Mr. Wilkins. 

I'm not. I only anticipated what you were 
going to say. When can I talk ink to you?" 
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"Now, see here," said Mr. Wilkins petulantly, 
I'm busy — ^I can't be bothered with all you fellows 
coming in here all the time. What do you want?" 

"I want to sell you some ink." 

"I have all the ink I can use." 

"All right,'* agreed McHenry comfortably. "Then 
let's talk glue." 

"I don't need any glue. Is that all?" 

"Why," said Pepper, "I suppose you might say 
that you also have a suit of clothes, but that doesn't 
mean that you'll never buy another, does it? I'd 
like to tell you about my line — 
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"Not this morning, anyway. I'm busy." 

"Any time you say, Mr. Wilkins." 

"Next Thursday at two o'clock I'll see you for 
three minutes." 

"Three minutes!" exclaimed Pepper. ^^ Three 
minutes r 

"No more, and no less. And you'll have to be 
here at two sharp if you want to see me at all. I'm 
husyr He walked away, and McHenry saw a girl 
hurrying ahead of him with a business phonograph. 
It was obviously Mr. Wilkins' hobby to imagine 
that he was overworked. McHenry exhaled sorrow- 
fully, and went back to his office. 

"Pierce," he began, "we're all wrong! We're all 
wrong ! Our puzzle isn't to sell ink — it's to sell 
ideas! To be perfectly honest about it, I can't see 
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that these Diamond brands are any better than a lot 
of other stuff on the market. What we've got to do 
is to slap so much individuality into a five-cent 
bottle that a man would think we're selling seidlitz 
powders and dynamite!" 

Dillingham grinned, and inquired: "As, for 
example?" 

"For example, I saw your facetious friend " 

"Wilkins? Did you? What did he say?" 



"He's going to give me a couple of minutes 
toward the end of the week. And then it occurred 
to me that there's mighty little you can say in three 
minutes. And then it occurred to me that there's 
no particular reason why the head of a business 
should give a hang what ink or glue he uses, as long 
as they're fairly decent. So naturally we have to 
talk to some deputy second assistant bookkeeper, 
who also doesn't give much of a hang, and buys 
where he can get either the best price or the best 
graft. So we've got to reach the boss with a big 
argument — ^something distinctive and catchy, and 
I think I've got the idea." 

"Spring it. Pep!" 

"First, we'll have to spend about five hundred 
dollars for equipment." 

"WTiatkind." 

" Mechanical. And then we'll have to hire a dozen 
men to canvass offices — ^they'll have a blind, of 
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course, but they'll really be doing a little high-class 
detective work for us." 

"Pepper, be serious!" 

"Serious? It's my money, isn't it? Then we'll 
have to hire another room up here, and get two or 
three stenographers, and a boy or two- 
Pepper P 
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"Do you remember the way Roger Ward earned 
his way through college for a year. Pierce?" 

"Why, yes, but " 

"That's it! The automatic salesman. Now, for 
the love of Mike, keep still and let me think. I've 
got to work out the details of this scheme, and get it 
running, and have a campaign all ready for this 
Wilkins barnacle before Thursday." 

"All right. Pepper," said Dillingham, much 
subdued. 

John H. Wilkins returned from lunch in an un- 
usually pleasant frame of mind. He set to work with 
great urbanity, and not until his clock struck two 
did he allow his attention to stray from the cheerful 
task of estimating the cost of a complete set of books 
for a firm of private bankers who had too much 
money. As the clock struck, however, he looked up 
with a frown, and met the smile of his prettiest 
stenographer, who was pushing the business phono- 
graph over to his desk. 
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"I didn't send for that," said Mr. Wilkins. "Take 
it away. Where's that young runt who wants to 
talkmkr 

"Here he is!" giggled the stenographer. 

"Where? Send him in, and say he can't have a 
second more than three minutes — ^I told you to take 
that thing away from here." 

"This is Mr. McHenry," said the girl, as she un- 
wrapped a wax cylinder and slipped it over the 
carrier. 

''Whatr 

She handed him the twin receivers, and started 
the motor. John H. Wilkins, thoroughly mystified, 
placed the rubber tubes to his ears and listened. 
The motor whirred gently. 

"Good afternoon, Mr. Wilkins," said McHenry's 
blithe young voice, and Wilkins started violently. 
"This record only runs three minutes, so I can't take 
more time than that even if I want to. We're talk- 
ing about ink, now. Ink's full of human nature, Mr. 
Wilkins. Some of it's stubborn, and some of it's 
volatile, and some of it's thin and wishy-washy. 
The ink I want to sell you is sort of friendly and 
adaptable. You can use it just as well in fountain 
pens as you can in steel pens. It comes in a big 
bottle for the price. It's dead black, and it doesn't 
fade. And it dries so fast you don't need to use a 
blotter. You can't change a single letter after you've 
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once written it — it's the greatest little check pro- 
tector you ever saw. But if you spill any of it on 
your hands, you can wash it off with cold water 
without any soap. 

"I'll tell you what I want to do with you. I 
want you to take a couple of cases of different lines 
at list prices; and as a little inducement to get you 
started, I'll give you free a tenth as much glue as 
you take ink, provided you'll use a little idea of 
mine for a window display in two of your retail 
stores, and push our stuff with the retailers. And 
then I've made a little deal with some fountain-pen 
people — ^I know whose you handle — so that I can 
offer you a five-cent bottle of our ink to give away 
with every fountain pen. That's new, isn't it?" 

"You see, Mr. Wilkins, the company that makes 
our stuff doesn't advertise. We can't persuade 
them to start advertising until we make enough sales 
in this territory so they can see daylight ahead. As 
soon as you and a few other jobbers put in good 
orders, there's no question about the advertising, 
which, of course, will help you all the more. But 
I'm willing to do this — if you'll take a half column 
in some newspapers I'll suggest advertiiAig fountain 
pens, I'll let you give away a twenty-cent bottle of 
ink and a ten-cent bottle of glue free with each sale, 
and I'll pay half the cost of the advertising. Now 
— ^it's getting near the end of the record. I'm out 
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by your switchboard, with some dope in one hand 
and my watch in the other. If you'll let me come in 
and talk to you for fifteen minutes, I'll make you a 
present of the dope; and if I stay longer than that, 
I'll make you a present of the watch. Unless you 
send for me, I'll put this same proposition up to 
somebody else. Can I come in?" 

The motor stopped automatically. John H. 
Wilkins, the Human Crab, sat back in his chair and 
regarded the phonograph judgmatically. Across the 
room the stenographer, stifling still another giggle, 
awaited instructions. Mr. Wilkins made a sudden 
movement of the hand, hesitated, and deliberately 
set the reproducing needle back to the starting point. 
Precisely three minutes later he turned, and de- 
manded of the girl: "What are you grinning at? 
Funny, isn't it? Don't you know time's money? Go 
out and tell that young chap to come on in here." 

As McHenry appeared in the doorway, samples 
in one hand, watch in the other, and hat under his 
arm, John H. nodded vigorously. 

"Put up that watch!" he snapped. "Most in- 
telligent man I ever met — ^said three minutes and 
stuck to it. If this line of yours — ^say, which is 
which? — if it's worth looking at, it's worth taking 
time to look at. Put that hat on the floor. Sit 
down. Give me those samples." 

Of course John H. Wilkins didn't know that Mc- 
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Henry had already persuaded the fountain-pen 
manufacturers to pay his share of that advertising ! 

Something in one of Pierson's letters acted upon a 
long-neglected brain cell of Dillingham, senior, so 
that as soon as he could conveniently leave the 
factory he took a fast train to New York, and 
hurried up to the Flatiron Building. Before the 
door of Room 5060 he halted and stared in uncom- 
prehending amazement. So short a time as a 
month ago he had read between the lines of Pierson's 
weekly letter the certain doom of the State agency 
for Diamond inks and glues, but Pierson had written 
nothing of the actual crash, and yet here was a gilt 
inscription which showed only too clearly that the 
agency had passed away, and its former domain was 
preempted by 

THE CAMBRroGE CO.. INCORPORATED 

Phonographic Specialties 

Entrance, Room 5062 

Mr. Dillingham, sorrowing, turned the knob at 
the appointed entrance, and stopped, paralyzed. 
He was facing a roomful of young women who were 
clattering away on new and expensive apparatus; 
through a glass partition in the middle distance he 
could see a young man at a birch-mahogany desk sign- 
ing checks. Disregarding the girl who tried to inter- 
cept him, Mr. Dillingham marched straight to that 
inner sanctum, and thrust a hand at his wayward son. 
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"What on earth is this shebang?" he snorted. 
Where's your ink-and-glue agency? What? Who 
are you working for now? Why didn't you tell me 
what you're doing?" 

"Gee! I'm glad to see you!" cried Pierson, push- 
ing forward a Bank of England chair for him. 
"Didn't I write you the story? I must have been 
too busy. Say, business is a great game, isn't it? 
How do you like the office? Don't you think we've 
got a peach of a place here?" 

"Ink!" said his father. "Begin with the ink! 
Good Lord! You don't mean to tell me you've 
made enough money to keep on! What's the Cam- 
bridge Company ? Why isn't your name on the door ?' ' 

"To tell you the truth, we're out of the ink 
business, dad — 
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"You blew up? I thought so.' 

"We blew up in the sense that you blow up a 
stump with guncotton — so you can plant something 
better. We sold the agency." 

''Sold it?" 

"Certainly we sold it. We found a man who 
seemed to want it, so we just naturally let him have 
it. He paid us some real money, and we still have 
an interest in it." 

"But I inferred — ^I thought you weren't even 
making expenses!" 

"Oh, that was before McHenry came along." 
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" McHenry ? That young idiot you wrote about so 
much when you were in college?" 

"The same man, dad — we're in business together." 
Heaven help you!" said Mr. Dillingham piously. 
Oh, I'm not as rough as all that," said a cheerful 
voice from the doorway. 

Mr. Dillingham, turning, beheld a short, lively 
young man with red hair and an abnormally large 
mouth which appeared to contain more grin than Mr. 
Dillingham had ever seen on a single countenance. 
Mr. McHenry, dad," said Pierson dryly. 
I — er — ^my remark- 



et 
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Oh, never mind," Pepper reassured him. "That's 
what they all say. Has Pierce told you about our 
patent salesmen?" 

"I was just coming to it. Pep." 

"Doesn't he know?" 

"I know nothing except what my son has seen 
fit to tell me," said Mr. Dillingham stiffly. 

"The patent salesman," explained McHenry, 
draping himself gracefully on the edge of the desk, 
"hasn't any expense account, and doesn't sit around 
a hotel at night swapping stories and drinking high 
balls. He's the only hundred-per-cent man in 
existence." 

"I don't understand " 

"Out in the back room,'* said Pepper, "you'll 
find 'em lined up like bell hops at a summer resort. 
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They're phonographs. We don't use 'em for sales- 
men ourselves any more, but they certainly did the 
business for us while we did. It was this way: 
There were a lot of men who wouldn't see us, or 
listen to our story, so we found out who had business 
phonographs in their offices, and then we loaded up 
a few dozen records and sent 'em around. We had 
to do some underground work first, so we hired a 
handful of nice-looking boys out of jobs, and put 
'em to work kidding the stenographers so they'd 
persuade the boss to listen to the record. They 
thought it was a joke, some of them. You see, it's 
pretty hard to condense a good selling talk into a 
three-minute record, but it's better than not having a 
chance at all. And even the people who thought it 
was a joke seemed to remember the name. Well, 
we tried forty-two times, and we sold twenty- 
nine customers. That wasn't bad at all. Then we 
located a man who wanted this agency worse than 
we did, so we sold it to him." 

"You — ^you got it fairly started — ^you got it just 
where it began to show returns, and then you «oW/" 
gasped Mr. Dillingham. 
Why, yes- 
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And — ^Pierson, you wouldn't work for me, be- 
cause you wanted to be independent, but you're 

working for this concern " 

"Why, we are this concern!" said Pierson. 
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" Surely we are. How does it strike you? Phono- 
graphic specialties. We furnish anything you want. 
It's Pepper's scheme — ^he worked it up out of an 
idea he had at college. Suppose you're a golfer, 
and you want to take a course of lectures by a big 
professional — we'll sell 'em to you. We've sold 
three hundred sets to golf clubs already. Or sup- 
pose you're a woman's club, and you want a lecture 
on medieval art, or suffrage, or eugenics — we have 
about thirty courses now, and more coming. The 
political crowd is crazy about it — it saves the 
speakers a lot of time and traveling. Of course 
they use our service only in small towns, where it 
wouldn't be worth while sending a crack speaker." 

"And there's more money yet in special service," 
added Pepper. "We're getting up an individual 
set of records for John Wilkins " 



"Yes, for his own advertising. We've collected 
a fairly complete list of every house in New York 
that has a business machine, and he wants to try 
the scheme himself. Then sales managers use 
records to jack up their salesmen — ginger records. 
And then we just had an order from a millionaire 
with a big art gallery — ^twenty records to explain the 
paintings. When his friends come in and want to 
know about his stuff, he can turn on a record and 
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hear all about the artist and the history of the 
painting and a regular professional lecture about it." 

"Wilkins," stammered Mr. Dillingham. "That 
isn't the man who used to do our lithographing, is 
it, Pierson?" 

"Oh, I guess so," said Pierson carelessly. "I 
didn't bother to remind him of it." 

"And he^s interested in this plan? I don't believe 
it! It can't be the man I know. He's one of the 
keenest men I ever knew in my life. I'd accept 
his judgment any day in the week. And if it's the 
Wilkins I think it is, he won't give you an order 
after he's thought it over a few times. Well — ^so 
this is the result of Harvard College on you two 
precious lads, is it?" 

"Don't you like it?" queried Pepper. 

"Like it! It's utter rubbish! Until the novelty 
wears oflf, you may clear expenses; but after that — 
poof!" He blew out an imaginary match, and 
looked at his son in grim foreboding. "You'd 
better come home," he said, "and take a good job 
in the factory while you have the chance." 

"Shall we tell him?" asked Pierson of Pepper. 

" You tell him," said Pepper to Pierson. 

"The fact is," explained the son to his father, 
"that we're promoters/' 

"Promoters! You infants! What can you pro- 
mote?" 
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"Well, for a starter, we promoted the ink agency, 
and we sold that. Then we've promoted this specialty 
business, and as soon as we finish dickering with a man, 
we'll sell this. Then we'll promote something else." 

" Sell this crack-brained scheme ! Who in thunder 
would be foolish enough to buy this?" 

They both laughed. 
You tell him," said Pierson to Pepper. 
He's your father — ^it's your privilege," said 
Pepper to Pierson. 

"As a matter of fact," hesitated the younger of 
the two Dillinghams, "it's to a guy named Wilkins — 
John H. Wilkins — ^the same man who bought the 
ink agency!" 

Mr. Dillingham sat steeped in profound thought. 
From time to time he lifted his head to glance ap- 
praisingly at McHenry's serene and humorous fea- 
tures, or at the frank but slightly more serious ex- 
pression of his son. Finally he spoke, calmly and 
without heat: 

"Would you mind telling me just what you intend 
to do with yourselves?" he inquired. "That is, how 
you intend to shape your lives? I want to warn you 
that you're getting into deep water. Here you've 
already sold two worthless schemes — unless you stiflFen 
up your morals you're likely to get into trouble." 

"The schemes aren't worthless," objected Pierson 
warmly. Mr. Dillingham held up his hand. 
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"I say they are!" 

" Well, if we could double our money in eight weeks or 
less, the other fellow ought to have a fighting chance !" 

"Will you tell me what else you have in mind?" 

"Sure we'll tell him!" said Pepper to his partner. 
"The next stunt is to promote an artist." 

"An — ^an artistl^^ Mr. Dillingham was livid. 

"Yes. We'reUvinginajointwherethere'sagreatboy. 
We're going to incorporate and commercialize him." 

"It's no use," said Mr. Dillingham faintly. "I 
wash my hands of the whole business. I came here 
to help you — ^never mind." He shook hands sol- 
emnly with both of them. "Any time you want 
to come home, Pierson, your place will be waiting 
for you. I'm glad to have had a look at you, Mr. 
McHenry. Good-by. If I stay in this atmosphere 
another minute I'll see things." 

"That's the way we make money," said Pepper 
blandly. 

To Mr. Dillingham, waiting for the elevator, a 
husky tenor floated through the wall : 

It's a long way to Gainesville, Texas; its a long way to go; 
It's a long way to Lyme, Connecticut; twice as far to Buffalo; 
Good-by, Rye, New Hampshire; farewell, Cranford, New Jersey: 
It's a long, long way to the cavity of my thorax 

But my hearrrrt — is there! 
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Crazy as loons!" sniffed Mr. DiUingham, stumb- 
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ling into the express elevator. "I'll give 'em 
another six months to be flat broke. DownT* 

"Wrong car, sir!" said the elevator boy. He 
pulled the lever. ^^ Going upt^ 
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THERE was once a stocky, clear-eyed young 
man who came to New York from Findlay, 
Ohio, where his father was in the lumber busi- 
ness, established himself in a dilapidated studio 
on West Twenty-third Street, and set out to be an 
artist. For such a man there are generally two 
alternatives: he either succeeds so brilliantly that 
his father is ready to burst with honest pride, or 
at the end of perhaps two years, he returns dis- 
consolate to Findlay, Ohio, where he is put to check- 
ing invoices at eight dollars a week, and tries desper- 
ately not to know what the neighbors are saying 
about him. 

As a matter of fact. Burgess didn't succeed at all, 
and his father never forgave him, but he stayed right 
in New York, smoking and painting incessantly, and 
eating whenever he could afford that transient 
luxury, and he had never been so happy in his life. 

Just below him, on the fifth floor of the studio 
building, lived a young man named Dillingham, and 
in the course of time they became friends; so that 
Burgess was neither astonished nor alarmed when 
one evening he heard a terrific series of kicks on the 
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lower panel of his door, accompanied by the insistent 
demand of Dillingham for immediate admission. 

Opening the door. Burgess perceived his friend 
and another yomig man, who also appeared friendly. 

"Hello, Rembrandt!" said Dillingham. "I want 
you to meet an old running mate of mine — ^Pepper 
McHenry. He's going to live downstairs with me. 
Shake hands like a nice boy. Pepper." 

"Enter — ^to grow in wisdom," invited the artist. 
"Unless you brought something to smoke, though, 
you're in wrong — ^I'm down to a pipe." 

" McHenry 's infested with money," said Dilling- 
ham, dropping to the divan under the eaves. " Give 
my friend Mr. Gainsborough one of those middle- 
weight cigars. Pep, and then put one in my mouth 
and light it, will you? I'm tired." 

McHenry laughed, and produced the cigars. 

"Are you two really going to live together?" 
inquired Burgess. "Thank you — ^this changes the 
calendar. It's now Sunday." He lighted the per- 
fecto, and smoked ecstatically. 

"We're going in business together," explained 
Pepper, "so I thought I'd better keep my eye on 
him. This is a regular he-studio you have, isn't 
it?" 

"Neat, but not gaudy," said Dillingham from 
the divan. "Look around. Pep; Murillo won't 
mind. Only don't make the same mistake I did — 
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those beer bottles on the mantel contain not beer, 
but benzine." 

McHenry was already looking around with lively 
interest. What he saw was a large, bare room with- 
out carpet or floor covering of any kind; a room 
divided by a Japanese screen into two sections, one 
of which was obviously intended for sleep, and the 
other for work. In the art department there was 
an immense easel backed against a Franklin stove; 
there were paints and pigments scattered about on 
decrepit chairs, and a foreshortened table, and there 
were dozens of unf ramed canvases roosting wherever 
the irregularity of the walls offered a foothold, and 
piled carelessly in secluded places under the eaves. 
In the sleeping department there was an army cot, with 
a pineapple cheese and a package of biscuits on it. 

"I've always wondered what it would be like to 
be a bohemian," said McHenry reflectively. "This 
is a bully place, isn't it?" 

"Look at this little sketch," said Burgess, winking 
at Dillingham. He dragged a small landscape from 
the pile on the stove, dusted it, and placed it on the 
easel. "Care for it?" 

"Did you do that? Why, I call that darned good!" 

"How much will you give for it?" 

McHenry was visibly perturbed. 

"Why, you see — ^to tell the truth, Mr. Burgess, I 
don't think I'm in the market." 
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The artist grinned and returned the painting to 
the stove. 

"That remark/* he said, "concludes a one-act 
comedy entitled, *The Merry, Merry Life of the 
Artist Lad/ That^s what they all say. That's art 
— and that's bohemia." 

"Kid him a little harder. Whistler,'' advised 
Dillingham. "You've got him groggy already; it's 
the first time in five years I've seen him blush. 
Soak it to him!" 

"No," said McHenry, much embarrassed, "I'm 
sure he knows I wasn't — er " 



"Art," observed the artist, sitting on the window 
ledge, "is a fine young game. Sometimes I think 
I'd be better oflf if I'd studied the billboard end of it 
instead of this one." 

"But if there isn't a profit in it why do you stick 
to it?" demanded Pepper, always commercial. 

"Why, I like it— that's all." 

"As a portrait painter," said Dillingham care- 
lessly, "my friend Corot is one of the best violinists 
I ever met. Play for the gentleman, Corry." 

"String's busted," said Burgess. "You'll have to 
wait until I sell something." * 

McHenry, unused to this frank confession of 
abject poverty, was thoroughly uncomfortable, and 
although he liked Burgess on sight he was glad when 
Dillingham finished his cigar and threatened to de- 
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part. Furthermore, he had an idea, which he 
promptly broached to Dillingham as soon as they 
were in the quarters they had agreed to share. 

"Pierce," said McHenry thoughtfully, **do you 
know that boy is goodr 

"Of course he*s good/' 

"Well, why doesn't he make some money, then?" 

"You ought to know. Some people get rich by 
instinct, and some don't. He's the worst salesman 
in the world." 

"I'm willing to bet," pondered Pepper, "that we 
could take that man and press agent him a little and 
rig up his place with the right sort of atmosphere and 
cash in on it." 

"Now look here!" said Dillingham. "We bar- 
gained to clean up this ink and glue business — 
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"No, we didn't!" interrupted Pepper. "We bar- 
gained to be a couple of promoters. Promoters 
promote! Besides, this scheme wouldn't take any 
time at all from our regular business, and I'can see 
money in it — ^targe gobs of easy money. A quick 
turnover, you.know. Hit, duck, and get away." 

"Well, he's a friend of mine," objected Dilling- 
ham grievedly. 

"Why, you don't suppose I'm going to bunco 
hiniy do you?" 

"Who are you going to bunco?" 

"Nobody. Everybody'U be satisfied, and Burgess 
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ought to have more bankable funds in the next six 
months than he's ever seen in all his life. How well 
does he play the violin?" 

"Like a shark — ^but I don't see what that has to do 
with it." 

"It's the biggest part of it. Wait a second. On 
the whole, you'd better put the proposition up to 
him, because I don't know him well enough. How 
much does he get for his junk when he sells it?'* 

"Oh, a hundred or so. It's darned good stuff, 
Pepper, but the mutt hasn't any initiative. He just 
slobbers paint on a piece of sailcloth, and then waits 
for Andrew Carnegie to come bounding up the stairs, 
trying to get there before John D. Rockefeller." 

"His stuff looks too good," said McHenry, caress- 
ing his knee affectionately. "You take that thing 
he showed me first. As soon as I looked at it I 
knew it was a cow in a hayfield. That isn't what 
people want. It doesn't do a man any good to buy 
a picture and hang it on the wall and then have 
everybody from the butcher to the landlord know 
it's a cow in a hayfield! That doesn't get you any- 
where. You want the kind of picture that makes a 
man get off in the comer and squint at it two or 
three times and lean over and look at it sideways, 
and then realize all of a sudden that it's an animal 
of some kind — and then by and by, when he finally 
gets it into his head that it's a cow, he's tickled to 
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death. That's aril Why, out home weVe got a 
big picture of a sunset in southern France; my 
father paid a thousand dollars for it, and when 
somebody comes to dinner he'll lead 'em out in front 
of it and ask what they think of it. And they back 
off — one man backed clear out into the hall — ^and 
say it's the most marvelous thing for the price 
they've ever seen. Then, on the side, I always used 
to ask 'em what they thought it was, and the only 
fellow who didn't think it was a prairie fire thought 
it was a picture of the Fourth of July in Minne- 
apolis behind the grain elevators. And my father's 
been offered two thousand dollars for it!" 

"Well " . 

"Well, my scheme would be to put JBurgess on a 
salary for a while. We'd form a separate corpora- 
tion, with the Cambridge Company holding fifty-one 
per cent of the stock and Burgess the other forty- 
nine. We'd pay him something like fifteen dollars a 
day for six hours' steady work, and he'd make over 
to us, on a contingent basis, all the chromos he has 
littering up his place now. Then we'd deduct our 
expenses from the profits and split the difference. 
It seems to me we ought to gather in two or three 
thousand apiece " 

" Oh, Pepper !" deprecated his friend. " You don't 
know what you're talking about. He hasn't made 
five hundred dollars a year!" 
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"Why, you poor ape/' said McHenry kindly, "if 
he had he wouldn't need us. That's exactly the 
point. We'll get him started, take a profit for doing 
it, and then sell him back our stock. It'll be a 
mighty good thing for him." 

Sell him stock in himself?** 

Sure! And we can work it up in odd moments, 
too. It won't interfere at all with the ink business. 
You go on up and make this proposition; we in- 
corporate Burgess for twice as much as he thinks 
all his stuflf on hand is worth. He puts in the pic- 
tures and we put in either cash or good will, I haven't 
decided which. Then we'll pay him a regular salary 
of — well, make it fifty dollars a week, and we'll make 
a contract for a few months. We'll also agree that 
we won't sell any picture at a price which won't 
make his share for it at least as much as he's getting 
now. And we'll agree at the end of six months to 
sell him back our stock for exactly the amount 
of cash we have to put up now for the 
promotion. You go on up and tell him, and 
you tell him that if he wants a guarantee of good 
faith " 



"Leave it to me!" said Dillingham, and he 
obligingly got up and climbed the stairs. 

Three minutes later he dashed back into the room 
and grabbed McHenry by the sleeve. 

"Hurry up!" he exclaimed. **Beat it!" 
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"What's the matter?" demanded McHenry. "Has 
he fainted?" 

"Fainted! He's loading himself up with pictures, 
and he's going to bring 'em down here and dump *em 
on us!" 

"Not if I know it!" said Pepper, springing to his 
feet. "Christmas! Isn't it enough to capitalize the 
poor dub without having to look at his pictures all 
the time? Tell him if he brings one sketch into this 
palatial apartment the deal's oflF. Thunder! He 
didn't think we were going to buy his agricultural 
chromos, did he?" 

In the studio of Mr. Watson Burgess, the artist, 
attired in black, with a flowing black silk tie, posed 
gracefully before his easel and finally added a delicate 
stroke to the fiery creation on the canvas. Then he 
removed his spectacles and rubbed his eyes wearily. 

"Gosh! Those things hurt me to look through," 
he remarked protestingly. 

James Pepper McHenry, who had been peering 
over his shoulder, thumped it in approval. 

"It's great work just the same, old boy!" 

"Great work!" Burgess sniflFed. "When I think 
what I'm doing I'm almost tempted to go down and 
jump oflF the dock!" He took the spectacles, regarded 
them savagely, and smashed them on the floor. 
"There! I'm thraughr he yelled. 
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"I knew it before you told me/' said Pepper com- 
placently. "But you don't need to act mad about 
it. If you couldn't be an impressionist any other 
way you had to wear glasses. And they were the 
strongest I could get." 

"If you want to know what I meant to paint in 
that picture," growled Burgess, "you'd have to 
hang it on the roof of Madison Square Garden and 
then go down to the Statue of Liberty to look at it!" 

"Fine! Fine!" complimented McHenry. "It's 
your masterpiece. If I hadn't told you what to put 
in it I'd think it was a piece of ham on a radiator." 
It isn't art, McHenry." 

How do you know? My motto is to give the 
people what they think they want. If the great 
American public thinks it's art it is art. And the 
answer is, how much have you sold?" 

Burgess shook his head. 

"It's awful — awful! To remember the trouble 
I had to sell good work — and then this!" 

"But when we've disposed of this last bunch," 
McHenry reminded him, "you can paint just as 
you like. That's the beauty of it. You've got a 
reputation. Now you can suit yourself." 

"And this bunk studio!" groaned Burgess. "It'll 
take me twenty years to forget it. Look at it! 
Look at it!" 

McHenry looked proudly. 
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From the point of view of bohemianism it was a gem. 

The floor was still bare, save for two small rugs, 
which were, respectively, the eleventh and twelfth 
that Dillingham had ordered from his father^s rug 
factory. The others had been sold, unsolicited, to 
connoisseurs. 

In place of the army cot was the divan, draped 
with a gorgeous Oriental fabric worth, at a conserva- 
tive estimate, twice the value of all the other furnish- 
ings in the room. On it was a Maltese cat, a violin, 
and a ginger jar. The windows were hung with 
exotic tapestries, frayed and moth-eaten. 

On the walls were unframed canvases, many of 
them only half finished, but all bearing the hope- 
lessly illegible signature of W. Burgess. 

The furniture of the room was partly Sheraton, 
partly Chippendale, and partly Grand Rapids; and 
the minor decorations included medieval armor, 
curious books bought by McHenry at auction, 
Chinese images, a smirking Es-Opet from the upper 
Nile, strange smoking utensils from foreign lands, 
and quaint little engravings and etchings pasted 
directly to the woodwork. 

The studio was a combination of the aesthetic, 
the antique, and the second-hand shop; and it was 
so designed that no visitor, seated or standing in any 
part of the room, could fail to observe at least a score 
of objects which his eye had never previously seen. 
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Where the lurch of the roof provided dim little 
comers and angles there were white mice in a cage, 
a determined young monkey attached by a chain to 
the rafters, a bale of sheet music, and a phonograph 
with six or seven modem dance records. 

In a majolica vase on a pine table was perhaps 
seventy-five dollars in money, and beside it stood a 
censer from which was wafted a peculiarly sickening 
odor of incense. 

"Personally," said McHenry, "this strikes me as 
a — so charming,, and — and all that " 



"Pepper," roared the artist, "shut up! If you 
repeat once more what those crazy old hens said in 
this place I'll heave you out the window." 

"You're a grateful cuss, you are," retorted Mc- 
Henry. "Here I'm taking time from my regular 
business to make a genius out of you, and you 
threaten me for it. Do you know what those old 
hens meant to us?" 

"Oh, they bought something," said Burgess 
sulkily. 

"They did exactly that. The old one bought 
your tint poem for a hundred and fifty seeds. The 
medium one bought your portrait of a gentleman — 
and I'll be hanged if he looked like one — ^for two 
hundred, and the little one with the giggles bought the 
thing that looked like a melancholy watermelon for 
a hundred and a quarter. And then you malign 
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me when I quote the sweet things they said about 
your studio. My dear man, do you grasp the fact 
that you're the only cubist artist in captivity in New 
York at this moment? Here these people go up to 
the armory and see the magnificent works of the 
rabbit fiends, and get prices on them, and throw fits 
and then along comes your friend J. P. McHenry, 
with the finest lot of press dope ever put over in the 
metropolitan papers, and gets 'em coming around to 
see you. And, unprejudiced as I am, your stuflF 
has gpt Picasso leaning against the ropes. Because 
if you have the time to look at his you can eventually 
figure out what it's meant to be. Look out ! Some- 
body's coming." 

The door opened gently, and a white-whiskered 
gentleman appeared on the threshold. 

"May I come in?" he inquired. 
Come on," said McHenry. 

I've been telling some of my friends about the 
picture I — •■ — " He noted McHenry's frantic ges- 
tures, and stuttered. "I should say your pictures. 
They'll be up presently to look at them." 

Mr. Burgess turned upon the white whiskered 
gentleman with a snort of disgust. 

"Bah!" he ejaculated, with telling eflFect, and then 
he picked up a palette knife and smeared gamboge 
upon his latest production. 

"Most curious man — very," said the white- 
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whiskered gentleman in an undertone to McHenry. 
"I never heard before of an artist so reluctant to sell 
his iP^ork." 

*'His soul's above it," said Pepper nonchalantly. 
"But for Heaven's sake don't talk about stuflf you've 
already bought. He hates to see a man after he's 
sold him a painting — ^he thinks of him almost as a 
robber." 

"Even if he comes to buy another?" 

"That might be different," admitted Pepper. 
"I can't really say." 

Here Burgess tossed the palette knife to the floor, 
stepped on it, shrugged his shoulders, and went over 
to the divan, where he stroked the cat for a moment 
and then lifted the violin to place. He played very 
well indeed, and he played his best when he heard 
footsteps on the stairs, so that he had nothing to be 
ashamed of when his next assortment of visitors came 
in. As usual, he ignored them. He continued to 
play to the Maltese cat and to himself, until Mc- 
Henry had made coffee in a Russian vessel and 
handed out cigarettes which tasted like scorched 
wheat. Then for the first time he granted them a 
small measure of his precious attention. 

There were three men and four women, and they 
were regarding him as they might have regarded a 
new importation in a menagerie. 

"He's always like this," said McHenry to the 
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woman nearest him. "But I know him very well — 
he lets me do anything up here — wouldn't you like 
to look at his pictures?" 

"I'd love to," she said, and McHenry accordingly 
led a personally conducted tour about the room: 

"How much does he get for these?" whispered the 
woman suddenly. 

" Money's immaterial to him," said Pepper. " It's 
art for art's sake, you know. I don't even imagine 
that he'd sell one." 

"He — ^he wouldn't sell one!" She turned to gaze 
reproachfully at the white-whiskered gentleman. 

"Well, it took Mr. Sampson three days to get the 
one he wanted. You can get an idea of how much 
he cares for money; there's where he leaves it." 
He indicated the majolica jar. There was a little 
rustle of surprise among the women. 

"But — ^if he would sell one?" 

"Oh, a hundred and fifty, or two hundred dollars." 

"For this one?" 

She was looking at an extraordinarily cubistic 
painting of a man engaged in the unusual occupation 
of walking. 

"Oh, I think he'd want about two hundred for 
that." 

The woman began to whisper rapidly to one of 
her friends. McHenry overheard snatches of the 
conversation. 
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"Why, at the cubist show they wanted two 
thousand for one not half so big — oh, it's all the rage 
— ^there's no question about it, dear — ^you must have 
some cubist paintings — they say this is the only true 
cubist in America — why, I don't think he's an artist 



She addressed McHenry. 

"Are you an artist too?" she queried. 

"Not in a thousand years," he told her. "I'm 
in the ink and glue business. Burgess happens to 
be a friend of mine, and I like to have people like 
his work. That's all." 

"My friend doesn't like cubist work," she said. 

McHenry put a finger on his lips and glanced at 
Burgess, who was drinking coffee. 

"I'll show you some of his other work. He 
loathes it himself— he says it's just photography— 
but you look!" 

From a dusty recess he produced two of Burgess' 
very best paintings; one of them chanced to be the 
original landscape he had shown McHenry. 

"There!" he said. "What do you think of them?" 

After the terrible riot of color they had been in- 
specting the landscapes were singularly refreshing, 
and apart from the comparison they were excel- 
lently done. 

"That's my style!" exclaimed the second woman. 

"There are only two or three of these in existence," 
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said McHenry. "After they're gone " He 

shrugged his shoulders. 

Again the women chattered. 

"They ought to be valuable if he doesn't do any 
more — oh, a man like this is sure to be great — well, 
that's the advantage — ^if you can find one who's just 
beginning to catch on — well, I read it in the papers 
myself, in a Sunday special — that's the very divan 
there — wouldn't you adore to have those tapestries 
in your own house?" 

"Is he really queer, or does he just act like this for 
the advertising?" demanded the first woman. 

"Honestly, I think he puts it on," said Pepper 
truthfully. "But you never can tell — and when you 
come right down to it there isn't much diflFerence in 
the queemess of a man who's this way naturally 
and one who puts it on, is there?" 
No-o. I suppose not." 

Is this for sale, do you know?" She referred to 
the cow. 

"I don't think so— I'll find out." 

He went to Burgess, who shook his head violently. 
He won't sell it," reported Pepper. 
Oh, that's too bad!" 

"I'll tell you what I'll do," he volunteered. 
Some time I'll find out if he'll let me have it, and 
then — ^you see — and in the meantime you can come 
in again, you know." 
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I certainly mugt have one of these pictures- 



Say," said one of the men, touching McHenry 
on the arm, ^'I don't give a hang about art, but 
there's a piece of china over here my wife might like. 
Is it for sale?" 

"Excuse me," said the second man, "but this is a 
corking good rug we're standing on." 



When Dillingham came home that night he found 
Pepper jubilant. 

"Great!" said McHenry. "Simply great! Could- 
n't be better. You'll have to order some more rugs 
from your dad. We sold one this afternoon. And 
the pictures are going like hot cakes. The boy 
played the violin like a wizard, and the monkey got 
loose, and Burgess got mad because somebody criti- 
cized a picture, and he simply picked it up and busted 
it on a beam, and everybody had a wonderful time." 

"What's left?" asked Dillingham. 

"Mighty little. It's helped us tremendously to 
have the cubist show in town, and everything up 
there at high prices. So every one naturally gives 
Burgess' joint the once over, dopes it out that he 
doesn't need money, fi^^es that his prices are low 
on that account, and falls." 

"But this cubist thing is only a fad — it'll blow 



over in one season." 



« 



Of course it will. And in the meantime Burgess'U 
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have enough capital to finance himself for three or 
four seasons. That's the beauty of it! He's sold 
nearly all his good stu£P already, and it is good. 
And the freaks buy the freak stuff. By the way, we 
need another set of that punk china." 
Did they dance?" 

Dance? You bet they did! You didn't sup- 
pose they'd lose a chance like that, do you? To go 
home and tell their friends they had a dance in a 
joint like that, with crazy knickknacks all over it, 
and a character right out of "La Vie de Boheme" 
playing the violin against the phonograph! Guess 
again!" 

"I don't need to," said Dillingham. "Just the 
same I'm glad that we're getting near the finish. 
When do we stage the climax?" 

"In about a week." 

"We'll have to be darned careful," warned his 
friend. " We can get into a lot of trouble if we aren't." 

"I'll look after that," promised McHenry. "And 
before I forget it, see if you can't cook up some 
scheme for that night that'll get Burgess' name in 
the papers. He really ought to be giving a dinner 
to a lot of celebrities, but unfortunately he doesn't 
know any." 

"He might get run over by a taxicab," suggested 
Dillingham rather doubtfully. 

Well, that's a good lead — we'll do the next best 
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thing. Get him arrested. They carCt keep that 
out of the papers." 

"Get Burgess arrested!" 

"Absolutely. Have him take a taxi to some out- 
landish place, and have a row with the driver. 
When he's pinched have him demand Queen Vic- 
toria or somebody else important. Then the next 
morning he'll be fined, and you can go down and 
hand him five or six hundred dollars in gold. That'll 
make a hit naturally. Then when he starts to go 
out he can give five-dollar gold pieces to the police- 
men and the attendants " 



It looks to me like a waste of money, Pep- 



No money is wasted that gets publicity. You 
fix it up, will you? I'm going to be busy on the 
inside work." 

"What's your trouble.^" 

"I've got to interview the art dealers. One or 
two of them have bitten already. This time we ring 
the bell!" 

"Ring it. Pepper!" said Dillingham hopefully. 
"Ring it! I'm listening!" 



A man who is casually eccentric is a crank. A 
man who is amusingly eccentric is a comedian. But 
a man who is overpoweringly and irritatingly and 
successfully eccentric is a genius, and that is what 
McHenry had planned to make out of his friend 
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Burgess. In the first place, he had made good 
"copy'* out of him; he had greased the tracks to free 
publicity, and made his name known to that circle 
of social and artistic hangers-on who revel in the 
stale air of what they fondly imagine to be bohemia. 
He had snatched eagerly at the momentary fad of 
cubist art, and touted Burgess as the only living 
American exponent of it. He had surreptitiously 
taken a few of Burgess' best works to indifferent 
dealers, persuaded them to display the paintings, 
and sent Dillingham in to buy them back a week 
later. He was now ready for the catastrophe, and 
he managed it with characteristic skill. 

Late Saturday night — ^but not too late to catch 
the first Sunday editions — ^McHenry slipped out of 
his room and upstairs to the studio which was 
already acquiring some notoriety. He closed the 
door carefully behind him, saw that the windows 
were closely screened, and lighted the gas. The 
monkey made rapid sounds of welcome, but Mc- 
Henry heeded him not, nor did he grant more than 
a hushed compliment to the Maltese cat. He merely 
saw that there was a high heap of sketches and half- 
finished oils piled on the sheet of zin,c to the rear of 
the Franklin stove, that no hangiags were likely to 
blow that way, and that directly overhead were 
the bricks of the chimney, and not the dangerous 
projections of the rafters. 
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With a broad grin of satisfaction McHen^ 
located a box of parlor matches, removed all but a 
half dozen, and dropped the box so that it was partly 
hidden mider the lowest canvas. Then he took the 
monkey, which protested violently, and tethered it so 
that the chain was just long enough to permit the 
animal to touch the match box. Then he calmly 
struck a match, dropped it where it would do the 
most good, and departed as quietly as he had come. 

Three minutes later McHenry emerged from his 
room on the fifth floor and yelled: "0-o-oh, 
Burgess!" 

Although he knew perfectly well where Burgess 
was, he showed himself an excellent actor by looking 
much astonished when he got no response. 

He yelled again: "0-o-oh, you Burgess!" and 
went up a few stairs. 

Then he went all the way, peeped inside the door, 
thrust his head over the banisters, and howled: "Fire!" 

By the time the men on the fourth floor reached 
him he had an extinguisher in operation, and was 
cursing the monkey. The other men waded val- 
iantly into the pile of paintings, stamped on them, 
douched them with cold water, and within five 
minutes succeeded in giving the studio all the local 
color ever fancied by McHenry in his wildest dreams. 
Then they stopped to take breath and to congratulate 
each other. 
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"Why, look here!" cried one of them excitedly. 
"It must have been that confomided insect over 
there! Look at this!" 

"What?" they chorused, crowding around him. 

"Why, these matches. The blamed little vermin 
must have got hold of them somewhere — why sure! 
Don't you see where he's hitched? He could just 
about make it." 

"Well, I'll be jiggered!" said McHenry slowly. 

"It's a pretty hard crack for Burgess," said 
another man compassionately. "The whole mess is 
gone. But he's fixed the place up considerably since 
I was here last." 

"Oh, he's making good with a vengeance. People 
coming up here all the time." 

"Lucky you came up, McHenry. I heard you 
yelling for him — ^I thought he'd gone out." 

"It is lucky," conceded Pepper. "But — ^nearly 
everything's gone, isn't it? I mean in the art line. 
Nothing left but those things on the wall." 

"I wonder if we ought to notify the police?" 

"Or the fire department?" 

"Or the newspapers," said Pepper softly. 

"We'll notify all three," they decided. 

So, on Sunday morning, those who read the news- 
papers learned first that a young artist whose work 
had recently attracted some attention had been in 
difficulties with the constabulary, and that from his 
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cell he had sent for assistance, which arrived in the 
form of a young friend with a thousand dollars in 
five-dollar gold pieces, which fully convinced the 
police that Mr. Burgess was innocent. On the next 
page, those same readers were informed that during 
the previous evening Mr. Burgess' studio had been 
completely gutted and that valuable paintings to 
the value of several thousand dollars had been 
destroyed. McHenry put italics into his version of 
the fire, but the Sunday editions didn't print them. 

He was, however, able to use them in conversation 
with the art dealer he saw on Monday morning. 

"Here's a list," he said, "of the people Burgess 
has sold in the last few weeks. Look it over. That's 
the reason he never sent you more than two samples. 
And you sold them, didn't you? Well, he has 
exactly eleven paintings left in the world. That's 
all there are. And you ought to know that supply 
and demand have something to do with each other. 
Yes, I'm his representative — I'm afraid he's pros- 
trated or sick or something. Now you take these 
eleven and string 'em up around your place here, 
and I'll give you a crackajack mailing list to use for 
'em. Then you put a good-size card in your window 
with the newspaper clipping on it and an announce- 
ment and see what you draw." 

The dealer, who knew good work when he saw it, 
looked at it. 
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"This is a long way from the cubists, Mr. Mc- 
Henry," he said. 

"Sure it is. What difference does that make?** 

"If Burgess lost his whole establishment he might 
be willing to let these go at a sacrifice for the sake of 
, some ready money, mightn't he?" 

"You're a man of perception," said McHenry. 

"What did he want for them?" 

"A hundred and fifty to three hundred apiece — 
the usual selling commission to you. 

"I'll give you fifteen himdred for the lot." 

"Done, for double the money." 

"Nonsense! Burgesses aren't worth that muchl" 

"They haven't been because he's been keeping up 
with the demand. Now he can't." 

"Two thousand is the absolute limit." 

"Sold!" said Pepper. 

"On your personal guarantee that these are the 
only ones he has left." 

"I'll send you an aflSdavit," promised McHenry. 

In the room which he shared with Pierson Dilling- 
ham, McHenry balanced the books of the corpora- 
tion to a penny. 

"It's a darned funny thing," reflected his partner 
as Pepper came to the final entry, "but that guy's 
work is no better than it ever was, and look at the 
way the orders are coming in." 
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"Sheep, gentle sheep," said McHenry. "Get *em 
started and they go on forever. Cubism to use for 
a drawing card, good stuflF sold under cover, get one 
dealer lined up, make John Wilkins and all the other 
men we know go in to look at *em, pull off a private 
exhibition that gets in the art notes, and you're, 
made." 

"How does it come out?" 

"I make it this way: We sold six thousand 
dollars' worth of art, a thousand in rugs, eight 
hundred in antiques, four monkeys, eleven cats, 
and about two hundred dollars' worth of odds and 
ends. Most of the time I never bothered to mention 
the odds and ends — ^some of the women that were 
crazy about the bohemian stuff used to ask me to 
swipe something characteristic, and then they'd 
drop ten dollars in the jar. Altogether we took in a 
trifle over eight thousand. The expenses were two 
thousand. And the things we didn't sell I thought 
we'd better give Burgess as a present, because it 
would look queer if any of the old customers came 
up and found the place all modernized. That's a 
thousand that we won't count. So, under the 
agreement, we divide eight thousand dollars — ^four 
apiece. Then Burgess pays us back the two I put 
up for expenses, and that leaves us six thousand, less 
what I'll have to make up on the furnishings we give 
him, and leaves him the furnishings and two thousand 
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dollars — something like twice as much as he made 
in the last two years." 

"Six thousand for us!" 

"Well, really a bit less," confessed McHenry 
shamefacedly. "I suppose 1*11 have to own up. 
You know the newspapers really wouldn*t print the 
stuff I wrote about him as news — ^there was a slight 
but constant consideration. Then we ought to 
count the money you used to buy his first two pic- 
tures from that dealer. It's really about four 
thousand for us — ^for a few months* work on the side." 

"What makes me feel best," said Dillingham, 
smoking rapidly, "is that the poor old boy can really 
get back to good work and cut out the funny cos- 
tumes and all the rest of the chicanery. It certainly 
did hurt him to go through that campaign." 

McHenry chuckled. 

"The idea of wearing strong glasses was a peach," 
he admitted. "I can see where that might be a 
stiff one for a man who thought he was a,n artist — 
but it certainly did put the vague, old-mastery 
touch on, didn't it?" 

"Let's go up and tell him," suggested Dillingham. 
"I suppose he'll weep and fall on our necks. As a 
matter of fact. Pep, we've just about kept that chap 
from starving to death. Now I suppose he'll paint 
cows and chickens and bananas and oranges all the 
rest of his life." 
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Together they ascended the stairs and knocked on 
the door. 

"Come in!" said Burgess. 

"Gosh, what a smell!" coughed Dillingham. 
Phew! What's the trouble, old boy?" 
I'll be darned if he hasn't got the incense burn- 
ing!" exclaimed McHenry. 

The artist, in simple black, with a flowing black 
tie, came to meet them. He had a palette in one 
hand and a brush in the other. 

"Why, you're not working — ^at night?" 

"It's all right," said Burgess, motioning them in. 
"Light deadens the color — ^when you work at night 
you get a much stronger effect." 

"What the mischief!" snapped Dillingham. "What 
are you doing with those spectacles on?" 

"These?" Burgess was rather impatient. "Why, 
I'm so used to them — ^here, let that incense alone!" 

"It'll choke us to death," complained McHenry. 

" That's all right — ^you got me so used to it I like it." 

"Wake up, old horse!" invited Dillingham. 
"Don't be so chesty. We came in to settle up and 
bring you some money." 

"Sling it in the jar on the table," said Burgess 

impatiently. " I can't bother " Peering through 

the powerful lenses, he dabbed here and there with 
his brush. McHenry, ten feet away, saw only a 
tremendous blur. 
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What in thunder is that?" he asked. 

This?" Burgess made another dab and backed 
away to get the effect. "This is the best thing IVe 

ever done — ^it*s a heavy fog " 

"Where?" 



"Oh, anywhere. Just a fog." 

"For the love of Mike!" said McHenry. "You 
don't mean to say you've fallen for it!" 

"Look here!" said Burgess loftily. "Please don't 
criticise what you don't know anything about. 
This" — ^he took a large daub of paint from his 
palette, and smeared it around with his thumb — 
"this — ^you poor simp — is artl*^ 
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AT the end of seven busy months, the Cambridge 
Company, James P. McHenry, president and 
general manager, had successfully disposed of its 
ink-and-glue agency, its thriving specialty busi- 
ness, and its interest in Watson Burgess, the in- 
corporated artist. Nothing remained to the pro- 
moters but a small office in the Flatiron Building, 
a number of pleasant memories, and seventeen 
thousand dollars in a convenient bank. This 
situation, as any acquaintance of McHenry will im- 
mediately recognize, was critical. 

"This office isn't half big enough for me to think 
in," he complained to his partner, Pierson Dilling- 
ham. " Every time I start to work out a new scheme 
I take a long breath, and that creates a vacuum in 
this two-by-twice little hole, and then I sneeze. 
We ought to get a doggy suite somewhere, with a 
snobbish operator at a switchboard, and see people 
only by appointment. That always makes a hit." 

"Yes," agreed Dillingham, with a faint trace of 
sarcasm. "We need a whole floor, don't we? A 
hundred square feet for office, and ninety-nine hun- 
dred square feet for you to think in! Why don't 
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you go out in Madison Square and do your think- 
ing, where the rent is cheaper?" 

"A whole floor would be good," said McHenry, 
"but a whole building would be better. With our 
name on it, you know. Then we could have some 
lithographed stationery and a cable address." 

"Yes, we do need a cable address," scoffed Dilling- 
ham. "Our international relations are clogging up 
the wires frightfully, aren't they?" 

"We must always look to the future," said Pepper 
sagely. "We must have room to expand. Eventu- 
ally we might want to hire an errand boy. I think 
we'd better go ahead and put up a building. I saw 
an awfully good vacant lot somewhere." 

"We have the cash to put up a building, haven't 
we? While we're about it, let's put up a couple of 
blocks." 

"Oh, that's extravagant — we couldn't possibly 
use more than half a block at the most," deprecated 
McHenry. "But one building — one small, exclu- 
sive building — would be just about right. And the 
man who owns this lot is staggering on the edge of 
bankruptcy. I can get a ninety-day option at 
seventy-five or eighty thousand dollars for just five 
hundred." 

"Marvelous! Incredible! What would we put 
up — a portable garage?" 

"No — a nine-story modern office building, with a 
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roof garden. It would cost about two hundred 
thousand dollars — nothing fancy, you understand, 
no imported terra cotta and stained glass, just a 
comfortable, everyday office building, so we could 
have some lithographed stationery and a cable 
address " 

"Come on, Pepper!" begged Dillingham. "You 
take a good drink of bromo-seltzer, and to-morrow 
you'll feel like a new man!" 

"If I felt any better than I do now I'd see a doctor 
— the trouble with you. Pierce, is that you haven't 
any imagination. You're the best — ^not to say 
the only — ^partner I ever had, but you'd better let 
me be the mental giant in this deal, and you can be 
the homy-handed son of toil who superintends the 
sand blasting. I've just made up my mind — ^we're 
going to erect a building. Now do you know any- 
body who could put up about three hundred thousand 
dollars?" 

"I know a banker down in Wall Street — ^he has a 
high knee action so he won't stumble over the bales 
of money he's got — ^but he's what they call hard- 
headed. Before he lets go of a penny for a baseball 
edition he bites it." 

"Then he's a sucker," said McHenry promptly. 
"He ought to let the newsboy do the biting. That's 
the sort of man we want. Pierce. You lead me to 
him." 
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"If you're serious, I'll introduce you." 

"I'm as serious as my face will let me. The point 
is, has he got the wad?" 

"There's no doubt about thai — ^he financed my 
dad's new factory. When do you want to see him?" 

McHenry put on his hat. 

"Oh, in about ten minutes," he said. "Does he 
smoke?" 

"Yes. We'll stop downstairs and get some of 
those three-for-a-doUar " 

"You wiU notr 

"Why, we want to impress him, don't we?" 

McHenry shook his head in pained regret. 

"You certainly weren't on the front steps when 
they gave out the mighty intellects, Pieroe. You 
get some ten-cent straights, and pick out a bum 
brand. Why, you'd give this plutocrat the idea 
that we're extravagant ! / want him to think we're a 
couple of tightwads! Gosh! You'd have a hot 
time trying to borrow money!" 

Seated at his mahogany desk in his private room, 
Mr. Gallatin coughed sharply, and looked from 
the cigar McHenry had given him to McHenry him- 
self. Then, almost as though by accident, he 
dropped the Pride of Tarara on the floor, and, in 
reaching for it, mangled it horribly with his foot. 

"Have another," said Pepper promptly. 
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"If you don't mind, I'll smoke one of my own — 
I'm not used to strong cigars. Thank you. Pier- 
son said you had a proposition to make to us." 

"Pierson was right," conceded McHenry. "He 
told me you financed the new Dillingham factory in 
Connecticut." 

The financier nodded. 

"Yes — I've known Pierson's father for a good 
many years — and Pierson, too." 

Dillingham acknowledged the acquaintance, and 
shifted the responsibility to Pepper by the simple 
expedient of looking out of the window. 

"Well, I want to know if you'd be interested in a 
three - hundred - thousand - dollar proposition that 
would net you ten per cent." 

"What sort of proposition?" 

"Real estate." 

The financier glanced at Dillingham. 

"My dear boy," he said, "friendship is friendship, 
and business is business. Pierson's father has told 
me something of your — er — activity in the city — ^I 
think I know your general system. Now I'd do 
anything within reason for the son of an old friend; 
but I wouldn't invest three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, or three hundred dollars, in a business deal at 
ten per cent, or a hundred per cent, without proper 
security — and as far as I know, you're not prepared 
to offer it. Are you ?" 
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"I'll guarantee your principal," said McHenry 
indiflFerently. 

"But — ^pardon me, but we're talking real business, 
you know — exactly how much is your guarantee 
worth?" 

"Part cash, and part contracts with firms rated 
from fifty to half a million dollars, first credit." 

The financier took his own box of cigars from a 
drawer of his desk. 

"Try one of these," he suggested. "And what's 
the nature of the proposition?" 

"If you'll buy the land, and put up a nine-story 
building for us," said Pepper, gratefully substituting 
a real cigar for the Pride of Tarara, "I'll guarantee 
you, by leases, a net return of ten per cent. And 
the return will be absolutely net, because although 
you'll own the building, I'll agree to pay the taxes 
and maintenance. You won't have another cent 
of expense after you turn the place over to us on a 
forty-nine-year lease." 

"Ten per cent net," mused Mr. Gallatin. 

"Exactly. You buy the land we specify, you 
put up the building, and the day we move into it 
we'll pay you ten per cent of the total cost and 
give you leases, as I say, from firms of high 
rating, satisfactory to you, that'll insure you 
ten per cent right along. And we stand the 
upkeep." 
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"Why — offhand, I should say that we might do 
business." 

"This isn't an ordinary scheme," explained Mc- 
Henry. "Of course, if you build an average rookery, 
you're bothered with getting tenants and paying a 
commission to an ..agent and collecting rents and 
rowing the janitor and having people threaten you 
on account of the heat and suing you for constructive 
eviction — and by our plan we give you back your 
entire principal in ten years, and then you own the 
building. Now all I want is an agreement — ^that 
if we decide to go ahead with this thing, on terms 
that I'll give you now, you'll put up the money." 

"I think I have a client who may do it, Mr. 
McHenry. Of course, there must be very specific 
warranties " 



"If there weren't, I wouldn't waste our time," 
said Pepper. "Come to life. Pierce! We'll need 
you to check up our figures." 

In the sanctum of John H. Wilkins, the Human 
Crab, McHenry sat and grinned at the wholesale 
stationer. 

"You're the most impudent young puppy I ever 
met," said Wilkins, also grinning. "Just because I 
let you unload a couple of good schemes on me, you 
think you can come in here and point out the rotten 
spots in my business." 
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"Well, I point 'em out all right, don't I?" 
"That's the worst thing about you — ^you do. 

What bothers me is how you know so much that 

doesn't concern you." 

"It concerns me to have you bothered." 

"Stop fooling!" commanded the stationer. "Haye 

you heard any new Ford stories since I saw you last? 

I've got a good one — 



gox a gooa one " 



Then I've heard it," said Pepper. "Well, now 
that you've admitted you're all cramped up in this 
place, why don't you move into bigger quarters?" 

"You don't know everything^ do you? Have you 
any idea what rents are around here?" 

"Oh, you ought to get ten thousand feet — ^three 
floors — ^for about seventeen five." 

"Seventeen thousand five hundred! Run away 
and sell your papers! It costs me as much as that 
for the ground floor now!" 

"They're pulling your leg," said McHenry. 

"No — that's a very fair rental." 

"I can get you three floors, with twice as much 
space as you've got now, on a ten-year lease with 
privilege of renewal indefinitely, for seventeen and 
a half." 

"Where?" 

"Less than four blocks from here." 

"On Broadway?" 

"No — about half a block away." 
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"I don't believe it." 

"Well, there's one terrible drawback." 

"What's that?" 

"You'd have to put up some money to start with." 

"I knew there was a hole in it somewhere," said 
Wilkins, with gratification. 

"Well, think it over. It's a cooperative building. 
There are nine stories and a roof. We begin by 
allotling each floor a rent of exactly half as much as 
normal rents are in this neighborhood. We add 
twenty-five hundred for the roof, and we'll let that 
to a lunch club or something. And that, as you 
know, is ridiculously low. That makes the total 
rent for the building forty-two thousand dollars. 
The people who go into it form a corporation, of 
fifty thousand dollars capital, and each man takes 
stock to the exact amount of his rent. We pay thirty 
thousand to the owners of the building, and that 
leaves twelve for the running expenses, which we 
pay ourselves. At the end of the year, we divide 
the remainder, if there is any — that's additional 
velvet. You see, Mr. Wilkins, all it means is that 
if you're willing to pay in advance, you can cut your 
rent in half." 

"Who ever gave you the idea that I'll pay a year's 
rent in advance?" 

" Well, you pay a big rent here, don't you? Thirty 
or forty thousand?" 
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"Thirty-six." 

"Well, then, if you put up seventeen and a half, 
that would equal only six months of what you're 
paying now, wouldn't it? You could do that all 
right." 

"Yes, but how about the second year?" 

"Well, during the first year all the leaseholders 
pay a monthly rent, properly divided into twelve 
parts, to the holding corporation. At the end of 
the year we'd have forty-two thousand more — ^pay 
thirty to the owners, and have the same twelve 
for upkeep." 

"Then you're wrong — the first year would cost me 
just as much as it does now." 

"Yes, but not after the first year. And if you 
took a ten-year lease you wouldn't pay any rent at 
all for the tenth year. The original deposit you 
made for your stock would cover that. And if any 
one decides to move after ten years, his stock re- 
verts to the central corporation, and we sell it to the 
newcomer on the same terms. It's self-perpetuat- 
mg. 

"Who else is going into this?" 

"That depends on you. If you come in we'll 
name it the Stationers' Building, and give you the 
first three floors and fill it with big stationers. 
You'd like that, wouldn't you?" 

"I'U think of it." 
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"All I want from you," said McHenry, "is an 
agreement that if we put it over you'll come in." 
He produced a subscription list. "You notice that 
this is entirely conditional. And incidentally, if 
we do put it over, of course you map out your own 
floor space to suit yourself. Before we go any further 
I want you to Ibok over the preliminary sketches." 

"What do you get out of this?" demanded Wilkins 
good-humoredly . 

"Oh — I just get in on the ground floor, the same 
as you do." 

"Well," said the stationer, "you're a rattle-brained 
young idiot, but you haven't buncoed me yet. Let's 
have a look at those plans." 

In the office of the Cambridge Company, Mc- 
Henry and Dillingham sat in solemn consultation. 

"It's a darned shame," observed Dillingham, after 
a pause. "We got it right up to the last ditch, and 
then we stuck." 

"I don't see a flaw in it anywhere," mourned 
Pepper. "It cuts rents in half, it makes ten per 
cent net for Gallatin, it's a mighty good plan all the 
way, and yet we can't get more than four concerns 
to see the logic of it. They all stand on their hind 
legs as soon as the stock scheme comes up. You 
say stock to a New Yorker, and he gets red behind 
the ears and remembers the money he put in the 
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Willopus-Wallopus Gold Mine and forget to tell his 
wife about. What's the grand total?" 

*^ Thirty-one thousand/' said Dillingham, verifying 
the figures. "Not a chance, is there? That leaves 
only a thousand for expenses, and it'll cost more 
than that for a janitor and elevator boys." 

"And the raw part of it," added McHenry, "is 
that we can't boost the rents. I made 'em low on 
purpose, but all the men who signed the conditional 
agreement would roar like catamounts if we tried to 
raise the prices. And that option is up in a 
week!" 

" Couldn't we figure out a deal to let in a couple of 
concerns without making 'em buy stock? Couldn't 
we back 'em ourselves? I mean put up our own 
money, and collect from them month to month?" 

"Well, that would make 'em pay double rent the 
first year just the same, and that's what they're 
bellowing about. Only " 

"Yes?" 






"Well, it would tie our money up. Pierce. And 
the whole beauty of this scheme is for us to get out 
from under." 

Then why don't we take a floor." 

Gosh!" said McHenry. He regarded his partner 
shamefacedly. "That's a fine idea," he said. 
"After all the noise we've made about this building, 
we haven't put ourselves in it anywhere!" 
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Dillingham laughed disquietingly . 

"That's a good one! And we started the thing 
for ourselves!" 

"No wonder they wouldn't bite! We've been 
showing the plans and talking ourselves blue in the 
face, and we forgot the Cambridge Company. Why, 
these fellows must have thought we were ordinary 
real estate agents! I give me a pain in the neck!" 

"If we put ourselves on the eighth floor," said 
Dillingham, "that'll add four thousand five hundred. 
We're stiU shy." 

The other floor is the fourth, isn't it?" 
Yes, and the roof." 

"Eleven thousand for the three? Well, we'd 
better take 'em all. After the construction is under 
way it won't seem so vague, and we ought to sell out 
to somebody." 

"It still ties our money up, doesn't it?" 

"We've got to tie it up, Pierce. And I'd rather tie 
it up on my own hook than back somebody else. 
One way, the deal's oflf, and the other way we can 
go ahead. Well, suppose we figure on three floors. 
That'll make a corporation with six stockholders — 



if 



Wilkins, ourselves, and the other four. Wilkins is the 

worst grouch of the lot, so we'll make him president and 

treasurer. Somebody else can be the other officers." 

"I don't see that — ^this is our scheme!" 

"It won't be long," said Pepper. "The man with 
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the shoe string never gets let alone. Well — ^we'll 
call it settled. We might as well start the wheels 
tomorrow. Everybody has said if, and so they'll 
all fall in a bunch. Gallatin will put up the money 
when we can show the subscription list and the 
leases, the lease-holders will put up their money 
when they see the contract, the man who owns 
the land will hand over a deed as soon as he sees me 
waving a two-dollar bill at him, and the architect 
is champing his bit now, and wondering where I am. 
We'd better anticipate a little. The next thing we 
want is a thundering big advertisement to go in 
all the morning papers." 

"Advertisement!" 

"Certainly. To sublet our two floors and the 
roof. Call it a regular investment — take the eighth 
floor, for instance. Any reputable citizen, by cough- 
ing up forty-five hundred in cash, can have a ten- 
year lease on a floor worth, by current values, at least 
eight thousand." 

"But — ^but we ought to get a profit out of it our- 
selves. Pepper." 

"It wouldn't look right," contradicted McHenry. 
"It wouldn't look sporty for us to get up a co- 
operative scheme, and then not cooperate. Besides, 
we may want some more of Gallatin's money some 
time. And I've thrown it into these people awfully 
hard that we're not real-estate agents. The only 
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legitimate thing for us to do is to get out even on the 
floor space." 

*^It's a fine idea," said Dillingham, after some 
thought. "Here we buzz around for a few months 
selling space in a fine new building, and when the 
show-down comes we haven't the offices we planned 
for ourselves, and then you spring this pleasant little 
surprise that we aren't going to make any money. 
What's the answer? You're not aiming to be a 
philanthropist, are you?" 

"The profit is there," said McHenry, "but you 
don't see it." 

"You bet I don't." 

"It's hidden under a monument more imperishable 
than bronze." 

"It's hidden under something thicker than ivory, 
you mean." 

"Time will tell," said Pepper sweetly. 

"Well, will you?" 

"Eventually." He grinned at his partner. "The 
fact is. Pierce, when I've got a scheme that's awfully 
good I don't like to publish all of it. Now I'm 
afraid that even after I see Gallatin there'll be a little 
delay. Would you agree to come across with another 
thousand to hold that option for thirty days? 
Why not let Gallatin put it up?" 
That's easy. Why should he? He hasn't any- 
thing to gain by it, and a thousand to lose. If the 
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deal didn't go through he'd be in the mulligatawny. 
It's all right — it's up to us to hold the option. 
You're willing, aren't you?" 

"Why, if you say so." 

"It's a bet," said Pepper. "I'm going down to 
hold converse with the angel." He explored his 
pockets carefully. "Got any change?" 

"Here's a couple of quarters." 

"Plenty," said McHenry. "Shine, a nickel; car 
fare, a nickel; two Prides of Tarara, twenty cents. 
I'll bring you a dime change/' 

"A dime — ^you'll have to ride back, won't you?" 

'^No," said Pepper, sorrowing at his friend's 
lack of intuition. "I'm going to have lunch 
with the angel, and then he'll send me back in 
his limousine. What's the use of wasting a nickel?" 



The advertisements duly appeared, and for the 
next ten days the officers of the Cambridge Com- 
pany became salesmen, telephone operators, stenog- 
raphers, stump speakers, and men of augmented 
vocabulary, and of powers of description hitherto 
unapproached. Dillingham was very willing to 
leave the final arguments to McHenry. 

"A conservative business man," said Pepper to 
one interested visitor, "who doesn't take advantage 
of this building of ours is guilty of embezzlement. 
You're deliberately charging yourself with twice as 
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much rent as you need to pay. Look at it every 
way you can — where can you lose?" 

"Suppose somebody fails?" inquired the cautious 
investigator. "What happens to his floor?" 

" Why, it belongs to the corporation. The corpor- 
ation can rent it for any old price, and divide the 
difference between the original rent and the rent 
they can get for it. Every time a stockholder fails 
it automatically reduces the rent of all the other 
stockholders about eight hundred or a thousand 
dollars a year." 

"Then if they all fail," puzzled the man, "some- 
body would clean up a fortune." 

"If they all fail," said Pepper, "the last man 
ought to make thirty thousand a year out of it." 

"Well, if I should go into it, do I have anything 
to say about the management of the building?" 

"Consider," said McHenry, squaring away for 
the last roimd, "where you stand in any other build- 
ing. Suppose it's cold, and your radiators aren't 
working. What do you do? You send word to the 
superintendent, and by and by, when he's finished 
with the morning paper— of course lie isn't cold in 
his room — ^he blows up the janitor. Then the janitor 
gets even by coming up to your office with some tools 
and blowing out the valves all over your place. 
The owner won't do anything, because the chances 
are that he's hired the cheapest employees he can 
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get and he won't want to increase his overhead by 
paying higher wages. So there you are. In this 
building you address the janitor in your official 
capacity as a stockholder. You're partly his boss. 
You can cow him with one glance — ^you can make 
him cringe all over the room, and then go down and 
shovel some more coal on the fire. Why shouldn't 
he? It's partly your coal." 

"Yes, but would I have any active voice in the 
management?" 

"A man of your standing ought to be a director 
at least." 

"Will you make that a part of the agreement?" 

"Surely," said Pepper, who had long since de- 
cided that all the stockholders must necessarily be 
directors. "I'll guarantee it." 

And so, in the course of a few more weeks, there 
were enough conditional stockholders to insure the 
erection of the Stationers' Building, and McHenry 
was jubilant. 

^^NoWy"* he observed to his partner, "we pull the 
string, and the whistle blows." 

"As far as I can see," objected Dillingham," you've 
simply bunked us out of a fine suite of offices and 
left us in just as bad a box as we were before." 

Pause and reflect," advised McHenry paternally. 

We are now about to exchange lefts and rights to 
the theoretical jaw of your angelic friend with the 
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money, and then we'll sit down and count up the 
profits." 

"We can count 'em on one finger of one hand," 
said Dillingham. 

"Not unless you're more of an octopus than I 
think you are. Get some of those Prides of Tarara, 
and let's go downtown. I think Mr. Gallatin may 
accept our kind invitation to lunch." 



Mr. Gallatin was glad to accept; and another 
hour found all three in the basement of the Dun 
Building, where food is quick to be served and the 
prices are reasonable. The selection of the restaur- 
ant was McHenry's. 

The president of the Cambridge Company didn't 
believe in spoiling the appetite of his guest and finan- 
cial backer, so that he carefully refrained from dis- 
cussing business until the coflfee was served and a Pride 
of Tarara had been forced upon the unwilling victim. 

"Well, sir," he began, when the occasion seemed 
fitting, "we're just about ready to close the deal." 

"That's good," said Mr. Gallatin, hating the 
cigar with all his heart. 

"Yes; we've done about all we can. We've got 
tenants for every floor, and we've arranged to lease 
the roof to a big firm of photographers. Here's the 
final list, with the subscribers and their ratings. 
Does that look all right?" 
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The banker examined the list with close attention. 

"It seems so. You made separate contracts with 
each of them, didn't you?" 

"Not contracts exactly *^ 

"No, but conditional contracts, such as you made 
with me." 

"I did that," said McHenry. "IVe got 'em all 
here if you want to see them. So now, according 
to the agreement you made with us, you're to go 
ahead with the building, so it'll be ready for occu- 
pancy the first of next January." 

"That's the understanding." 

McHenry stepped on Dillingham's foot under the 
table. 

"Well, sir, we agreed that you'd buy the land we 
specified as long as it was within a certain radius, 
and didn't cost over a hundred thousand dollars, 
didn't you?" 

"Yes. Of course you settled on that long before 
this time." 

"I did," admitted McHenry. It's down on 
Sixteenth Street." 

"Do you know who owns it? Is it for sale?" 

"It's for sale all right," said McHenry. "And — 
as a matter of fact, I own it myself !" 

Wha-a-at?" exclaimed the financier, blinking. 
What?" said Dillingham, sitting up as straight 
as his school-teachers had tried to teach him. 
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"Right," said Pepper. "It's for sale for exactly 
a hundred thousand dollars and no cents. So I 
guess we can go right ahead with the building." 

Dillingham began to see the light. 

"But look here, Mr. McHenry," said the banker 
slowly. "I didn't understand this part of it. 
You're making a rakeoff on that land, of course." 

"You gi'asp the idea perfectly," conceded 
Pepper. 

"But — why, see here! I don't propose to go into 
any deal that's organized like this. It isn't right 
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"What isn't right?" demanded McHenry. "You'll 
make ten per cent on your money just the same, 
won't you?" 

" That isn't the point. You probably bought that 
land for eighty or ninety, and you're planning to 
unload it on me I I won't stand for it!" 

"Well, I don't want to be rough or anything, Mr. 
Gallatin, but I'm afraid you've got to stand for it. 
I have a perfectly good agreement, which a per- 
fectly good lawyer drew up for me, that says that 
you're to finance this arrangement on presentation 
of just such a subscription list as I've showed you." 

"I can get out of any agreement that was ever 
made," sniffed the banker. "I have some lawyer 
myself." 

"Well, I admit it. That's why I had him draw 
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up this agreement. Naturally he didn't know it 
was for you. The names were blank." 

Mr. Gallatin felt that he was released from any 
further obligation to McHenry's cigars, and pro- 
duced one of his own. 

"I'm sorry that you and Pierson are getting into 
this style of business, my boy," he stated. "It 
isn't a good beginning." 

Pepper spread his hands expressively. 

"Don't you think so? Well, look at it this way; 
you're to put up three hundred thousand dollars and 
get ten per cent, aren't you? And, all by itself, 
that's a good investment, isn't it? The leases are 
all good, and it's a mighty clean transaction. WeU^ 
every man who has a floor in this building is saving 
from thirty to fifty per cent on his rent. They're 
all tickled to death. That's pretty soft for them, 
isn't it? And the man who owned the land was glad 
to sell it to me at any price, so we aren't hurting him 
any. And the architect and the builder haven't 
any kick coming. Everybody's making money 
somewhere. Why should you kick because I bought 
that land the week before last for eighty thousand 
dollars and sell it to you for a hundred? There isn't 
such a lot in it for us at that — it's cost us something 
for our time." 

"Zowie!" murmured Dillingham. He showed 
signs of desiring to enter into the conversation, bi;t, 
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judging correctly that McHenry was able to take 
care of himself, he showed his excellent judgment by 
continuing to listen and to enjoy it. 

"You bought it?" 

" I bought it," repeated Pepper. " I put up fifteen 
thousand in cash, and gave a contract to pay fifteen 
more in ninety days, and took a mortgage for fifty." 

"Meaning that you're gouging me for twenty 
thousand dollars, young man!" 

"Never! Meaning that I'm giving you an op- 
portunity to invest twenty thousand at ten per cent. 
And if the original plan was any good, don't you 
feel willing to slip in that twenty? You're getting 
the same return from it." 

"It certainly doesn't come out of his pocket," said 
Dillingham. 

"I can see that it doesn't," granted Gallatin. 
"Well, let it go at that. I'll keep our part of the 
bargain. Don't forget that we're to have a year's 
interest in advance, though." 

"The agreements of these people become valid," 
McHenry told him, shaking the bundle of papers, 
"the minute you sign a contract with a builder. 
And, according to our agreement, you do that within 
ten days after we furnish you with this list that I've 
just quit furnishing, and deliver the plans. And the 
plans are waiting uptown somewhere, and the man 
who did 'em is watching the subway entrance to 
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see when 1*11 come out. So I guess it's settled. 
How did you like your limcli?" 

"Pretty well," said the banker. "Let's have 
another one." He grinned appreciatively. "Let's 
come on over to a little club I belong to and thrash 
out the details. There's one thing that makes me 
feel a little more confidence in you fellows," he added, 
as he put on his hat; "you're not extravagant. 

But " He coughed, as though a little uncertain 

of the spirit in which his suggestion might be taken. 
" I have a private brand of cigars I'd like to introduce 
to you. If you like them at all, I'd be glad to send 
you a box, with my compliments." 

"I'd like to try them," said Pepper respectfully. 
Dillingham snickered behind his back and dropped 
the last of the Prides of Tarara in an ash barrel. 

It was five o'clock when the conspirators arrived 
at the Flatiron Building and made their way to the 
small office on the top floor. 

"Not a bad day's work," mused McHenry, switch- 
ing on the light. "He's a speedy old chap when he 
gets started, isn't he?" 

"You didn't mind, did you.?" 

"WeU, hardly!" 

He sat down at his desk and gazed dreamily at 
the opposite wall. 

"What's eating you?" inquired Dillingham. 
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"Nothing. Just wondering how soon we could 
get the stockholders together to organize." 

" That's a thought ! They may put up a roar when 
they find out we're not in the building ourselves." 

"Well, why should they?" 

"I don't know why they should, but they might. 
We'll have to see a lawyer pretty soon, then, to have 
the papers drawn up." 

"It's all done," said McHenry. 

"Good! Then we want to see the architect " 

"I telephoned him," said Pepper. "He'll have 
the plans in Gallatin's office at ten o'clock to- 
morrow." . 

"Well, then, all that's left is the bookkeeping." 

"Right! As I make it out, there's about fourteen 
thousand in it for us. Twenty apparent profit, but 
we've got to count our time, and the advertising, and 
incidental expenses, and the cost of options. It isn't 
so bad." 

"The part I can't make out," said Dillingham, 
frowning, "is why we needed all this hocus-pocus 
to swing a little deal in real estate. Why couldn't 
we have just bought that land, if you wanted to 
speculate?" 

"We can't aflford to speculate," said McHenry. 

"Well " 

"Kind friend, vice president, and treasurer," ex- 
plained Pepper, "don't you see the beauty of it? 
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We didn't put up a blamed thing except for the 
options. That was all the gamble we had. Gallatin 
agreed to start the building, the others agreed to 
come in, everybody was happy, and we make some 
money. And as soon as I knew it would go through 
I bought that lot! Why, you don't think I'd gamble 
in real estate, do you?" 

"You look so darned virtuous — I almost believe 
you!" 

"The way we make money," Pepper told him, "is 
by letting somebody else think they'll make more by 
playing with us. That isn't gambling; it's charity." 
He smiled angelically. "Now," he said, "there are 
about eight more people we can go to to raise money 
for other schemes " 



"Just the same," protested Dillingham, "I wish 
we'd taken one of those floors." 

"Well, so do I." McHenry sighed and regarded 
the oflSce disapprovingly. "There's no use in talk- 
ing. Pierce — we've got to move. This place isn't 
half big enough for me to think in !" 
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SEATED at the window of their new office on 
Fifth Avenue, both officers of the Cambridge 
Company were so deeply absorbed in contemplation 
of the traffic that at first they paid no attention 
to the stenographer, who was trying to announce 
a client. 

"Fives full of fours!'* said Dillingham, noting 
the license number of an expensive automobile. 
"That's another for me!" 

"You wait a while. The bus is mine. Four 
sevens! It's 71777!" 

"Only limousines coimt, Pepper, "his partner re- 
minded him. "A bus isn't a limousine!" 

« 

"Why isn't it? Don't you call it a closed car?" 

"But look here! Suppose a truck came along 
with the sides boarded up. Would that be a 
limousine?" 

"Sure it would. I guess you saw it coming, didn't 
you?" 

They peered eagerly for the number of the ap- 
proaching truck. 
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**WeU, I don't think Fd caU it one," said Billing- 
ham. The number was 1605. 

"Decision stands — ^youVe got six high. Mine 
— mine's 98676 — a straight! That's four dollars 
and a half you owe me." 

"Mr. Westervelt to see you," repeated the stenog- 
rapher for the third time. The partners turned 
simultaneously and made for their desks. 

"Send him in!" commanded McHenry, grabbing 
a fountain pen and setting himself to write furiously 
on a memoradum pad. Dillingham, less energetic, 
contented himself with opening half a dozen volumes 
of the business Ubrary and spreading them out on 
his blotter. Mr. Westervelt, entering briskly from 
the tiny reception room, naturaUy gathered the im- 
pression that they were busy young men with not 
much time to spare. 

Mr. Westervelt sat down, carefully arranged hi§ 
trousers to prevent bagging at the knees, crossed his 
neatly spatted ankles, threw open his coat to display 
an angora waistcoat of vigorous pattern, and intro- 
duced himself. 

"Fm H. Payson Westervelt," he said. "You've 
probably seen me play." 

"Oh, certainly," agreed McHenry hospitably. 
"Hundreds of times." 

Dillingham scribbled hastily on a scrap of paper, 
and held up to the president's scrutiny the question : 
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^Baseball, piano, or movies?" but Pepper heeded him 
not. 

" Well," continued the client, "somebody told me 
you*re looking for investments, so I thought I*d 
come in and hand you a tip. First oflF, am I right? 
Are you in the market?" 

"That*s our business — what's the idea?" 

"The idea is this." He hitched his chair nearer 
McHenry, and began to tap him affectionately on 
the arm. "IVe got an option on the theater in 
Middleburgh, Connecticut, for ten weeks, beginning 
February. Stock, you know. Now, stock's always 
been a flivver in Middleburgh, because they tried 
to play twenty weeks. The people got tired of it. 
Ten weeks is just about right. I can pick my com- 
pany in half an hour after I get the backing, and 
I've got a schedule of expenses right here." He 
laid it on the desk, bowed to it, and to McHenry. 
"Rent, five thousand; company, a thousand a week; 
royalties and scenery, fifteen hundred; advertising, 
a thousand; incidentals, one thousand. Eighteen 
five total — call it twenty. That's twenty thousand 
dollars for a ten weeks' season, or two thousand a 
week. The house seats about fifteen hundred, and 
is worth about eight himdred dollars, at regular 
prices. 

"That's eight hundred, if we play to capacity in 
the evening, and half price for matinee every day 
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makes twelve hundred a day, or seventy-two hundred 
a week. Which is to say, that we make money 
if only one seat out of three is taken ! What do you 
think of it?" 

"If it didn*t cost anything, it would be a wonder," 
said McHenry. "But what's the rest of the narra- 
tive?" 

H. Payson Westervelt hitched jstill nearer, and 
tapped McHenry over the limgs. 

"You put up five thousand in cash," he said, 
"and we'll split! Five thousand would carry its 
nearly three weeks if we didn't take in a cent. If we 
play to a third of the house, we'll make four hundred 
a week, two hundred apiece, and that would give you 
forty per cent for a ten weeks' investment, which is 
at the rate of two hundred per cent a year. But 
we'll do better than that. We ought to clear nine 
or ten thousand apiece, easy! Why, think what 
other producers have done! Look at the money 
there is in it! If you get the crowd coming — ^why, 
it's a cinch!" 

"The scheme is for us to put up five thousand? 
What do you put up?" 

"Character," said Mr. Westervelt, tapping his 
own chest as a diversion. "Individuality; prestige; 
experience; acquaintance. I manage, and play 
heavy parts. I draw only a nominal salary. I'll 
gamble with you. Do you think I'd stake my 
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professional reputation in stock if I wasn't sure of 
it?" 

"It's rather out of our line," observed Pepper 
thoughtfully. "To tell the truth — well, what do 
you think of it. Pierce?" 

"I'm not keen on it," said Dillingham promptly. 

Mr. Westervelt turned his head, and oflfered the 
secretary of the Cambridge Company a glance of 
mingled pain and solicitude. Then, beginning slowly 
but throwing in the high speed as soon as he was 
under good headway, he hitched his chair across to 
Dillingham's desk. 

" You claim to be promoters," he remarked blandly, 
"Every time you promote anything you take a 
chance, don't you? Well, unless you take all your 
capital, and bet it on the ponies, can you get any 
quicker action than this? Ten weeks, and it's all 
over. You lose five, or you make ten. You haven't 
had any experience in this game, so you don't think 
it's on the square. Well, I'll tell you just what I'll 
do with you. I'll take a salary of twenty-five — ^just 
enough to liveon. I'Ugamble the whole way with you." 

"The salary isn't important " 

"You bet it is! And I know what you were 
thinking; you were thinking that I'd probably draw 
down a couple of hundred a week, whether the com- 
pany makes any money or not. Weren't you?" 

Dillingham flushed. 
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"The point," interposed McHenry, "isn't whether 
this particular scheme is any good; it's whether we 
want to get mixed up in any theatrical scheme. 
Ordinarily, Mr. Westervelt, we like to know what 
we're getting into." 

The client retreated from his intrenchment in 
front of Dillingham to a similarly strategic position in 
front of Pepper. 

"I don't want you to put up a nickel without 
getting a receipt for it," he stated. "I don't want 
you to make up your minds until you've talked it 
over with somebody — anybody. Find out about 
Middleburgh — ^look over the population, and see 
what business the theater had last year. Ask about 
me — ^but don't ask an agent! Ask anybody else. 
And if you want to come through with five of 'em, 
you can have your own lawyer draw up a contract, 
and I'll sign it. Before we go any farther, why 
don't you look me up? I'll give you three days, 
and then if you don't want to sit in the game, I'll 
talk to somebody else. That's reasonable isn't it?" 
He rose, and put on his crushed velvet hat. "You 
scout around, and find out if you think there's a 
possibility in it; so when I come back on Thursday, 
you can say yes or no — or listen to some more details. 
Is that all right?" 

That soimds fair enough," agreed McHenry. 

We'll expect to see you Thursday, then?" 
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"Thursday is right. Good afternoon, gentle- 
men!" 

Dillingham waited mitil he heard the outer door 
close. 

" Look here, Pep !" he said. " Why didn't you turn 
him down now? What's the use of waiting for three 
days? We don't want to get tangled up in a 
stock company in Middleburgh, or any other 
place!" 

"Take your time, old top!" soothed McHenry. 
"Once in a hundred times there's money in the angel 
business. I thought I'd call up a real actor I know, 
and quiz him about the general scheme. If he says 
it's logical, then we'll get busy and get a report on 
this Westervelt man." 

You're not going out now, are you?" 
I am," said Pepper. "It's four o'clock, and I 
can estimate within ten feet of where I can find this 
lad. To save your breath, I'll tell you that it'.s 
only ten feet between the bar and the opposite wall. 
Wait for me, will you?" 

Dillingham promised to wait; and he was pleas- 
antly astonished when his partner returned within 
the hour. 

Well," he demanded, "what's the story?" 
Westervelt left his name, didn't he? Let's call 
him, and have dinner together somewhere." 

"Your friend said it's all right?" 
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" He as much as told me that it's the best scheme 
he ever heard in his life." 
Did he achiaUy say that?" 

Why, no," admitted McHenry. "But he said 
the same thing. He said enough to convince me 
that we're going to it hook, line, and sinker. K 
I'm any good as a mind reader, we're going to 
clean up a fortune. My friend the actor says it's 
rotten!" 

They were to open on Saturday afternoon. On 
Thursday, Dillingham left his partner to consum- 
mate a little deal in real estate, and journeyed over to 
Middleburgh to look over the ground and calculate 
the profits. On Friday, he wired McHenry to take 
the first available train, and McHenry took it. It 
brought him to Middleburgh at seven o'clock in the 
evening. Dillingham was waiting at the station. 

"What's the matter?" he demanded. "Why 
didn't you come sooner?" 

"I did," said Pepper. "That is, I came sooner 
than I thought I could. What's eating you?" 

"Nothing at all," said Dillingham bitterly. "This 
is a fine proposition, this is. If we only had an 
animal act and a few bags of peanuts we could hire 
a vacant lot and call it a circus! Why — ^your young 
friend Westervelt had a party this afternoon with a 
couple of reporters, and bought 'em a glass or two of 
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beer. Then he got to figuring how much money 
we'd make, and switched to high balls. Then he 
got to figuring how much we might make, and the 
reporters made him see the logic of setting up the 
champagne. That accounts for Westervelt." 

"You don't mean he's passed out!" gasped Pepper. 

"Not a bit of it. I wish he had. He's bright and 
happy and full of bubbles of friendship, and he's out 
calling on the community." 

"Is that all?" 

"Nearly all," said Dillingham, with some caution. 
"The leading lady says she won't play in the same 
company with hhn for a milUon dollars a minute." 
Gosh!" said McHenry. 

And the juvenile lead says Westervelt promised 
him sixty a week, and he'll take the six-forty-two 
to-morrow morning if we don't write him a new 
contract." 

"Pine! How about the scene-shifters?" 

"They went out on strike yesterday afternoon. 
It's national. And the mayor has had a row with 
the owner of the theater, and to get even he says he's 
going to close up our show on the grounds that it's 
immoral — even if it's * Uncle Tom's Cabin'!" 

"Altogether," said McHenry placidly, "it begins 
to look like a gilt-edged investment." 

"Don't waste any time fooling. Pep; what are we 
going to (io?" 
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"That's simple; the first thing is to get the crowd 
together. I'll try to tame this Westervelt person, 
and you take charge of the leading lady " 

"A lot of good that'll do! Don't you get it? 
We haven't a theater, Pep, and we haven't any 
scenery, and we haven't anybody to handle it!" 

"Well, even if we had we couldn't give a show 
without the actors," said Pepper. "You can melt 
the heart of the lady, can't you.?^" 

"I'm not so sure about that." 

"I am. You pretend you're an idiotic freshman, 
and she's senior president at Wellesley. I'll bet you 
a hat she falls for it!" 

"Well, of course she does think I'm a pretty 
regular scout -" 

"That's enough. Go to it! Er — kiss her if you 
have to! OflFer to buy her a yacht, and a rope of 
pearls — or I'll tell you something better yet ! OflFer to 
get out some new posters with her name a foot higher. 
For the love of Pete, Pierce, I can't do everythingr 

Dillingham halted, and pointed to the street. 

"If you think you're so blamed clever," he said 
dispassionately, "see what you can do with thatT^ 

McHenry looked. He saw a dilapidated barouche, 
drawn by two rheumatic horses, and driven by an 
aged pirate with flowing black whiskers. In the 
barouche sat Westervelt, nonchalantly bowing right 
and left to the populace. 
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Leave him to me!" said McHenry grimly. 
With pleasure/' said Dillingham. 
On, Stanley, on!" intoned Westervelt to the 
general public. "Loose the fiery and untamed 
steeds! My kingdom for a horse! Two kingdoms 
for two horses! Three kingdoms for three — why^ 
there^s the angdr^ 

"You rush ahead to the hotel and calm the lady," 
said Pepper hastily. "Here — ^take my bag with 
you!" And to the great edification of the bystand- 
ers, he sallied forth into the street, and climbed up 
beside his manager. 

"I bid you welcome in the name of the king," 
greeted Mr. Westervelt. "In the name of the 
Continental Congress! In the name of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts!" 

"Hello, old top!" said Pepper cheerfully. "Don't 
you want to go home now?" 

"Home? There is no place like home to me — 
that's why I stay away. I care not whith-her I 
goest, as long as I goest with thou — thee. Driver, 
let go their heads!" 

"Come on, Westervelt — ^let's go home and have 
something to eat. This open-air stuff gives me a 
fearful appetite." 

"Say not so," returned the manager briskly. 
" I fain would linger. Linger longer, Lucy. Let the 
droschke proceed!" 
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"AU right. Letitr 

Here a motor truck curved around the comer, 
and gave warning of its presence by a croupy cough 
from the horn. 

"Curse them!'* ejaculated the actor. "They're 
hooting me!" 

"I can't drive no farther with them horses," pro- 
tested the charioteer. "They ain't been fed yet." 

"Await me, await me!" said Westervelt, preparing 
to disembark. "Never shall it be said that I, 
Hostetter P. Westervelt, countenance the suffering 
of damn animals — I mean dumb animals ! Await me !" 

"Hold on, there!" cried Pepper. 

He was too late. Westervelt had dodged through 
a procession of motors and delivery wagons, and dis- 
appeared through the swinging doors of the nearest 
cafe. When McHenry caught him, he had completed 
his arrangements for the refreshment of the horses. 
He had bought two buckets of seltzer and a package 
of shredded wheat biscuit. 

"Now, look here, old top " 

"Avaunt!" said Mr. Westervelt. "Begone! Be- 
yond the Alps lies — ^lie a couple of hungry Pomeranian 
Percherons thirsting. Mr. Bartender, will you take 
the banquet to the horses, or shall I bring the horses 
to the banquet?" 

"Look out, old man — ^you'll be pinched!" 

"Pinched! Pinched! By who? By whom? By 
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yon fell captain, strict in his arrest? Nay, nay — 
Mr. McHenry — I — I'm sorry, but I think I'm going 
to die in the house!" 

"I'll take care of him," said Pepper to the amazed 
bartender. "All I want is a closed hack, or a taxi- 
cab. Can't you scare up one for me?" 

^*Sure," agreed the man. "Say, I'll take back 
that there shredded wheat, but the seltzer's no good 
now " 

"L-let me pay," stammered Mr. Westervelt. 
"Only — only I'm afraid — I'm ajraid I'll have to 
b-borrow the money from somebody — all I've g-got 
is sixteen cents and — and a cigar certificate " 

Five minutes later, McHenry escorted his manager 
to a taxicab, and propped him carefully in one comer. 
The Thespian, somewhat revived by spirits of am- 
monia, kindly volunteered a free reading, which 
went about like this : 

Friends, Romans, countrymen; lend me your ears — 
I shall return them next Saturday. 
The evil that men do lives after them — 
In the shape of progeny to reap the benefit 
Of their life insurance. So let it be 
With the deceased. 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him; 
Brutus hath told you that Cfesar was ambitious. 
But this is none of Brutus' funeral — 
Would that it were! 

Csesar hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Who broke rock on the streets until their ransoms did the general 
coffers fill; 
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When the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept. 

Because it didn't cost anything, and made him 

Solid with the masses. Ambition should be made of sterner stuff* 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 

Which thrice he did refuse — ^because it didn't fit him; 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious! 

Brutus is a horse thief of the deepest dye. 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now 

He paused, and after a moment prodded McHenry 
solidly in the ribs. 

"P-pick up your cues!" he commanded aggriev- 
edly. "When I say — ^tears — cryr 

And in this manner James P. McHenry passed 
the evening before the beginning of his career as a 
theatrical promoter. 

Yet in spite of all the di£ScUlties, they opened on 
Saturday afternoon. In the meantime, all that 
McHenry had done was to interview the stage hands 
and break the strike by the simple expedient of rais- 
ing wages five dollars a week; to locate an excellent 
lawyer and obtain a temporary injunction to re- 
strain the mayor from stopping the performance; 
to groom his manager into presentable shape, and to 
complete Dillingham's negotiations with the leading 
lady. It wasn't until past noon that he was certain 
that there would be a matinee at all; and it wasn't 
until a quarter to two that he was fairly confident of 
staging it without a riot. Nevertheless, they 
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opened according to schedule; and they played to 
an enthusiastic audience. The audience numbered 
a hundred and sixty-one, mostly in the balcony. 

Slightly disconcerted, but still trusting in the 
future, they repeated the same piece that evening. 
This time the audience was even more enthusiastic, 
and even larger. Fully two hundred people dotted 
the orchestra; and two parties adorned the boxes. 
One was managed by the chief of police; and the 
other consisted of the staff of a local newspaper; 
and both came in as guests of the promoters. 

McHenry and Dillingham talked it over at great 
length after breakfast on Sunday. Each had a 
dozen reasons why the first day shouldn't be profit- 
able; but neither would concede that the other's 
reasons had a basis of common sense. Then they 
summoned Westervelt, and heard his own reasons; 
and then they all disagreed violently. 

"Anyway," said Pepper philosophically, "there's 
nothing to do till to-morrow. Let's wait and see 
what sort of houses we get after the criticisms." 

All three drew some consolation from the fact that 
the criticisms were very good; and none of them 
observed that they were almost too good. Having 
read in cold type the statement that the company 
was the best seen in Middleburgh in a decade, and 
that Westervelt ought to be compared with Booth; 
and that the leading lady was more beautiful than 
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Lillian Russell, and more talented than Sarah 
Bernhardt, they naturally expected to find the gen- 
eral public forming in line at the box oflBce several 
hours before the curtain. To their horrified amaze- 
ment, a line was formed only when some one stopped 
to count his change, and the man behind him had 
to wait. 

They played on Monday to nearly two hundred 
dollars. Westervelt said it was because McHenry 
hadn't advertised properly; and the leading lady 
said it was because Westervelt was a poor actor; 
and Dillingham said it was because the girls of 
Middleburgh were jealous of the leading lady's 
looks; and McHenry said it was because they'd 
chosen a poor play; and the papers said that it was 
a great triumph, and that every one received a tre- 
mendous ovation, and that seats were selling six 
weeks in advance. 

"Now," said McHenry, "it looks easier. You 
might as well run back to New York, Pierce, and 
hold down the oflBce, and see if you can't scare up 
enough business to pay my board bill. I'm going to 
stay here and try to break even." 

"What's the use?" mourned Dillingham. "Let's 
forget it and swallow the loss, and not waste any 
more time." 

"I am going to break even," declared Pepper, "if 
it takes a leg! We've got to advertise." 
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"The free advertising the papers gave us did a 
lot of good, didn't it?" 

"It was too rich for their blood — ^a diflFerent sort 
might put it over for us/' 

As, for instance?" queried his partner. 
Well, we thought this was a classy town, and il 
isn't. We can't be highbrowish about it. The 
scheme's to get the crowd in any way, but get it in. 
I've been scouting around the shops — this is a great 
place for bargains. Everything you see on Main 
Street is a bargain feale. Or some cut-price arrange- 
ment. Well, we'll meet the competition." 

"Yes — seats for nineteen cents, marked down from 
a quarter," scoffed Dillingham. 

"Worse than that — much worse. I think we'll 
give a free seat any day this week to any person 
named Smith." 

Dillingham stared for a moment, and then laughed. 

"Fine — ^fine! In other words, open the doors and 
let 'em all in !** 

"But," said Pepper, "in order for any Smith to 
get a free seat, he — or she — ^must be accompanied 
by a Jones, who pays cash. Two seatd for the price 
of one — ^get it?" 

" I get it, all right. I think it's rotten !" 

"I don't. Think it over a minute. It's a real 
bargain. Now two women can get together and 
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"Had you thought," asked Dillingham sardoni- 
cally, "that there wouIdn^t be any way of proving 
whether their names were really Smith or Jones?" 

"I hope they aren't — ^the worse liars they are, 
the better they'll please me. A couple waltzes up 
to the box office, claims to be one Smith and one 
Jones; the Jones buys a ticket, and the Smith gets 
one right next to it for nothing. Then next week 
we'll let the Joneses in free with the Smiths buying 
tickets." 

"It's a fine stunt — then, instead of getting real 
money for the few people who would pay to get in, 
we land just half as much!" 

"Not a bit of it — we'll draw hundreds of people 
who aren't coming now, and if they fill half the house, 
we'll make money. If you can think of any better 
idea, let's have it. Don't be so tight with your 
brilliant stunts." 

"A few years ago, the mystery scheme used to 
work," mused Dillingham. "I wonder if these 
microbes would fall for it? Run a photograph of a 
man in the papers — ^the first fifty people who stop 
him on the street and call him by some funny name 
get a free ticket. It might stir up interest." 

"That isn't bad," admitted McHenry. "Well, 
then, we might as well get in with both feet. We'll 
offer prizes for the best criticisms of the shows. 
Come in, see the show for half a dollar, and 
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have a chance to make twenty-five by writing a 
criticism." 

"Then you want to have a voting contest for the 
most popular member of the company " 

"The more I think of the bargain idea, the better 
I think it is. Pierce, we^ll have a mark-down sale! 
Specials every day! Wednesday matinee well sell 
the fifty-cent seats for thirty-nine cents ! Thursday 
we'll sell the first ten rows in the orchestra for fifty- 
three cents, marked down from seventy-five ! WeVe 
got to get the women coming — ^it's the women that 
pay the rent bill!" 

"All this depends on Westervelt " 

"No " 

"Why, of course it does! If he has another one 
of those special professional public appearances, we'll 
be queered for good!" 

"Mr. H. Payson Westervelt," said Pepper, "will 
be one of the modelest young men in Middleburgh 
for the next ten weeks — nine weeks and four days, 
to be exact. I've got it on him. Of course, he does 
have a reputation for carrying around the healthiest 
capacity ever known to the metropolitan stage, 
but I'll bet you a pair of shoe strings that if you. 
nail him now and ask him what he'll have, he'll 
name a pleasant and familiar little decoction of two 
parts of hydrogen and one of oxygen. Call it a 
bet?" 
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"I'll bet I know where he is this minute. At 
the bar!" 

"Right — drinking seltzer." 

"That man," said Dillingham heatedly, *' invented 
alcohol! That's why, even with th« advertising 
ideas, I'm not sold on the idea of wasting any more 
time with him. Let's cut it out and go home." 

"I'll tell you what I'll do — we'll go down and 
find him. If you can make him take a drink on any 
pretext whatsoever, I'll quit and go home, and pay 
you twenty-five perfectly good seeds — and if you 
can't, you pay me twenty-five and go home your- 
self, and let me run this thing to a finish." 

Dillingham reached for his hat. 

"That's one bright spot," he said happily. "That 
means that you lose twenty-five more than I do! 
Come on!" 

Accordingly they found Westervelt in the grill. 

"Greetings, manager!" said Dillingham. "What's 
yours?" 

"French vichy," said Westervelt promptly. 

Dillingham looked hard at McHenry. 

"I'll bet you ten dollars," he continued, "that 
you can't drink a Scotch high ball with a spoon 
while I'm eating a soda cracker." 

"I'll do it with vichy," agreed Mr. Westervelt. 

"No — Scotch. J'U make it twenty." 

"It can't be done." 
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"Twenty-four dollars and seventy-five cents," 
said Dillingham, in desperation. McHenry chuck- 
led. 

"Hasn't he told you?" inquired Westervelt. 

"Told me? What?" 

"Well, if he hasn't, I'm hanged if I wiU! You 
said you wouldn't until it's over," he added accus- 
ingly to McHenry. 

"I haven't told him Here, waiter! You'll 

have just time," he advised his partner, "to join 
us in a fudge sundae or something strong like 
that before your train leaves. What's yours, H. 
Payson?" 

"French vichy," said the actor stolidly. 

But, after all, the first shot of the new campaign 
was aimed not at future prospects but at present 
clients. As the curtain fell at the close of the Tues- 
day matinee, James P. McHenry appeared before the 
audience and granted that the leading man had a 
cold, the comedian was suffering from hay fever, and 
that the heavy hadn't had time to learn his part. 
Under the circumstances, he said, there was nothing 
to do but to announce a rebate. Any one who was 
dissatisfied with the performance could get half his 
money back by applying at the box oflBce. 

"These are the days," he said, in conclusion, 
"when all advertising is guaranteed. All right — 
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when you come to a comedy in this theater, and don't 
laugh, you get your money back. To-night you can 
send all your friends. They'll either have a good 
time at the low price of fifty cents, seventy-five, 
or a dollar, or I'll give 'em free seats for a 
tragedy next week. Ladies and gentlemen, I thank 

you." 

Chiefly to test his good intentions, a few dozen of 
that audience actually did halt at the box office; and 
they found a young man waiting for them with coin 
of the realm at hand. The plan struck most of them 
as clever rather than businesslike; but they were 
sufficiently affected by the logic of it to give Mc- 
Henry a little gratuitous publicity that night. The 
newspapers ran the story on the first page; directly 
above the announcement that the Smiths were finally 
coming into their own. The inevitable result was 
that the company played to good houses that day, 
and it was soon known that the Smiths weren't 
obUged to prove their right to the patronymic. 

Before Middleburgh had recovered from the first 
two novelties, it was informed that on Fridays and 
Mondays any person with three children over the 
age of ten could get family tickets for two dollars, 
no matter whether the offspring numbered the 
minimum of three or a maximum of thirty. 

"Some of these folks may do a little quiet borrow- 
ing from the neighbors for the occasion," said Mc- 
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Henry sagely, "but the more the merrier! Now 
we'll get ready for the big bang!" 

"What's that?" demanded Westervelt. 

"During the last week of this run," explained the 
promoter, "the evening shows will be given by the 
regular company, but the matinees will be pulled oflf 
by local talent from the high school. They'll eat it 
alive! We'd better pick the show and begin re- 
hearsing 'em, hadn't we?" 

"Now, look here, if you try anything like that, 
you'll be sorry. I've seen those things work out. 
The youngsters you pick will be tickled to death, 
and so will their parents — ^but the candidates you 
reject will be sore as pups, and so will their 
parents. And you lose out in the ratio of about six 
to one !" 

"Guess again," said McHenry. "I'm going to 
have an entirely different cast for every matinee! 
Every stage-struck girl in the whole high school will 
be on the boards! There won't be any soreheads, 
and we'll have the whole town coining every day — 
to see their own friends, and then to see how much 
better they are than the other people's friends." 

"We're picking up right along — I don't know that 
we'll need anything as drastic as that." 

"We need every new twist we can think up." 

"All right — ^but we're getting respectable houses, 
old man." 
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"We're breaJdng even — why not make a little 
money?" 

"I never refuse," conceded the actor. "If you 
think we can separate any more of these hardware 
syndicates from their money by giving parts to the 
kindergarten pupils, I'm perfectly willing to buy a 
bib and begin rehearsals." 

So McHenry visited the high school and addressed 
the pupils in a speech which sent more girls to their 
mirrors than any event since rice powder was in- 
vented. Subsequently he had the leading lady give 
a tea on the stage and invite all the girls who thought 
they would like to be actresses. They came in 
droves — ^the entire four classes of the school, a score 
of graduates, eleven clerks from local department 
stores, and the girl from the news stand at the rail- 
road station. The leading lady was impossibly 
sweet to them; promised them all the benefit of her 
coaching — McHenry had to raise her salary for it — 
and suggested that they had better go in training 
by attending as many professional performances as 
possible during the next two months. 

It was at about this period of the world's history 
that the spectators found themselves within speak- 
ing distance of each other. No longer could a timid 
person attend one of McHenry and Dillingham's 
mammoth productions and feel lonely and unpro- 
tected. The dead line flowed down from the fifty- 
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cent seats to the seventy-five, down to the first ten 
rows at a dollar, and finally, during the fifth week, 
into the boxes. It never happened that the com- 
pany actually played to capacity, but they did have 
some splendidly profitable houses; and the sight of 
real money enraged McHenry as the official color of 
his Alma Mater is supposed to enrage the bull. 

Promptly he mstituted special performances, with 
a proportion of the receipts designed for local 
charities. The rival factions of Middleburgh rose 
to the bait like hungry trout; and for the sake of the 
two hundred dollars McHenry offered to a hospital, 
the hardware section spent six hundred for reserved 
seats; and for the hundred and fifty he considered 
appropriate to the boys' club, the mill division 
bought out the entire house. 

On Saturdays, Dillingham ran over from New 
York; and invariably he was staggered by the im- 
provement in the balance sheet. From an out-and- 
out loss of thirteen himdred dollars the first week, 
the venture had progressed to solvency by the sixth, 
and made a handsome profit in the seventh and eighth. 

The stage hands shifted scenery with sober pre- 
cision; the mayor cut McHenry on the street and 
went to the movies; the leading lady foimd herself 
the pet of feminine society; and Westervelt con- 
sumed in two months more vichy and seltzer than 
the majority of men ever see in action. 
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This last was the only outcome which seemed to 
Dillingham unbelievable. From personal experience 
he knew that Pepper was capable of selling almost 
anything, tangible or intangible; but from what he 
knew of Westervelt, he couldn't comprehend how 
even Pepper could have tamed him overnight. 
Whenever he inquired about it, which wasn't seldom, 
McHenry assumed his most virtuous ah- and merely 
said that it was his well-known personal magnetism, 
coupled with his high principles and inherent right- 
eousness, which had brought about the change. 
Dillingham didn't believe it, but thdt was one of the 
worst points about McHenry — ^you didn't believe 
half he said, but you could never tell which half to 
believe. 

During the ninth week, they played on velvet; 
and the tenth — ^if the ninth was on velvet, the tenth 
was on radium. Six separate casts of high-school 
aspirants graced the boards of the theater during 
those afternoons. Their families and friends held 
every seat under the roof and stood ten deep in th^ 
rear. At night every one who had played that 
afternoon came to compare their own rendition with 
that of the professionals, and they fought for places 
with the cast which was to play to-morrow afternoon, 
and wanted to pick up a few last pointers. 

It was Wednesday morning before McHenry con^ 
ceived the idea of selectiiig from all these amateurs 
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a representative group, composed of those who had 
done best, and giving them the grand climax Satur- 
day night, the last event of the season. This didn't 
occur to him until Wednesday morning at eleven 
o'clock, but it wasn't ten seconds later that it oc- 
curred to him to double the prices for that evening. 

Twenty minutes afterward he thought of present- 
ing to each one of that final group an embossed certi- 
ficate, signed by himself, Dillingham, Westervelt, and 
the leading lady, to certify to the world that the 
recipient was almost as good as a regular actor. 

At half past eleven he decided to have a special 
program, with much advertising at ruinous rates; 
and at quarter of twelve he had hired six solicitors 
and set them to work. 

The solicitors were hardly out of the door before 
he remembered that there was a street drop in the 
second act; so he hired another solicitor and sent 
him out to get advertising for signs on the stage 
buildings and on a hastily conceived billboard. At 
one-twenty-five he settled on refreshments and began 
telephoning for bids for the concession; and as he 
went in to lunch he determined that since the program 
was special, he might as well charge a quarter for it. 

And so, in the early hours of the morning after 
that last smashing success, M cHenry and Dillingham 
and Westervelt sat in Pepper's room in the hotel, 
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writing long lines of figures on hotel stationery. 
At length their arithmetic proved sound, and Mc- 
Henry, as treasurer, stated the findings : 

" Leaving out the thousand we^l give the athletic 
association of the high school — ^IVe just thought of 
that; it'll make a wild hit, and we may come back 
here next season, you know — ^the expenses were a 
trifle over nineteen thousand, and the receipts are a 
trifle over thirty. It's about sixty-five hundred 
apiece." 

"Sixty-five hundred!" said Dillingham. 

"Sixty-five himdred!" said iWestervelt hungrily. 
He looked at McHenry and at the figures. "When 
do I get mme?" 

"I'll write you a check in the morning " 

Westervelt got up and leaned over the back of his 
chair. 

"Well," he said, "now that it's over, I'll tell you 
what I think of it. You said something about want- 
ing to do it again next year. In the first place, I've 
got the option on the theater aD by myself; and in 
the second place, I wouldn't play with a couple of 
bloodhounds like you again for the whole thirty 
thousand! Of all the inane, idiotic, asinine seasons 
I've ever seen, this was the limit! It may have 
been good business, but it wasn't art. I'm an actor; 
I'm not a cut-rate druggist, or a soda-fountain pro- 
prietor! I'm through with you! I've lived through 
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ten solid weeks of unadulterated by and by! IVe 
drunk so much charged water that I dream I'm a 
siphon! Money! What's money? Nothing com- 
pared with peace of mind ! And I haven't had any — 
there won't be another season for this partnership, 
Mr. McHenry! You can't get out of our second 
contract, thank Heaven ! I can say what I like now. 

And I say right to your face, you — ^you — ^you " 

He bubbled impotently. 

"I wouldn't care where you said that," said Mc- 
Henry. 

^^Second contract?", puzzled Dillingham. 

"On consideration that our manager wouldn't 
drink anything stronger than fizz for ten weeks," 
said McHenry, "I made another contract to let him 
out of the first one at the end of 'em. You see. 
Pierce, our lawyer in New York made a mistake " 

"Yes, a mistake^* said Westervelt bitterly. "K 
you'D excuse me, gentlemen," I'm going down- 
stairs." 

"They closed an hour ago," explained Pepper 
imperturbably. "You, see, Pierce, as I was saying, 
this lawyer made a mistake. When I came to look 
over that contract the first night I was here, I found 
that Mr. Westervelt had agreed to work for us for 
ten years at twenty-five dollars a week! So we 

made this second agreement " He perceived 

the expression on Westervelt's face and pitied him. 
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"Oh, come on," he said, "it didn't do you any 
harm, and it helped us a lot. I'D tell you what I'll 
do. I've got a little private stock here in a closet 
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Mr. Westervelt sat down as quickly as he con- 
veniently could. 

"Bring it on," he said, "and I'll forgive you. Is it 
any good?" 

"It's the best in the world for the present pur- 
pose " 

"You can't be too sudden about it, then. Why, 
you two young idiots have taken a year out of my 
life! Got any ice?" 

"It's cold enough now," said Pepper. "I'll mix 
it up for you in the bathroom." 

He was busily engaged with the mixing when 
Dillingham came to him and spoke soberly. 

"Say, Pepper," he said, "don't you think it's 
pretty unreasonable to do anything like this '* 

"This?" McHenry indicated his materials. "It's 
nothing but French vichy and lemon juice." 

"But, Pepper — it's a sort of joke, of course, but 
he'll be sore as a hound. Is it worth it?" 

McHenry squeezed the juice of the last lemon* 
into a glass. 

"It's been worth sixty-five hundred apiece," he 
said finally. "Besides, it's up to us to be strictly 
moral. In fact, moraler than that." He poured 
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the vichy on the lemon juice, "You know what we 
are, don't you?" 

"Promoters?** guessed his partner. 

"Good Lord, no!** said McHenry. "Angels!** 
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AT the end of half an hour, Roger Ward, who 
had taken the responsibility of unfastening 
everything he found detachable, came upon a tube 
surmounted by an ornamental cap. 

"What's this for?" he asked curiously. 

McHenry, who owned the roadster, made no reply, 
for he had just discovered that in reassembling the 
carburetor he had left out a wire screen, a piece of 
cork, and a smaD nut, and he was explaining their 
pedigrees to them. But Dillingham, whistling cheer- 
f uDy over the self-starter, offered an explanation. 

"That's where you put the gas in," he said, scrap- 
ing the insulation from another wire. 

Ward investigated with a convenient twig. 

"Where does it go from here?" he persisted. 

"Into the carburetor," said Dillingham. "That's 
how you use it up." 

"Then when it's gone from here, it's all used up?" 

"Right?" said Dillingham. 

Ward threw away the twig, and dusted his hands. 

"Then the best thing to do is to put some more 
gas in there," he alleged, "because I don't seem to 
find any!" 
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McHenry and Dillingham rose from the road, and 
brushed him aside. Then they stared earnestly at 
each other for a period of seconds. Then they 
glanced at a signboard at the nearest curve. Then, 
simultaneously, they produced coins. 

"Come on in, Roger," invited McHenry grimly. 
"Odd man goes for gas — ^it's only a mile," 

"That means me," complained Ward, reluctantly 
fishing for a coin. "And I don't know anything 
about machinery — ^it was up to one of you fellows — 
and besides, I always lose a three-cornered match. 
We might as well save time. I'm certain to be 
stuck." 

He was. 

McHenry and Dillingham watched him out of 
sight, and took refuge in the shade of a near-by 
maple. They were on the edge of a forsaken real- 
estate development, neatly laid out in aimless 
avenues, and rendered even more forlorn by half a 
dozen impressive brick houses, untenanted and 
unsalable. 

"Somebody dropped a lot of capital here," said 
Dillingham casually. "I wonder why. It's mighty 
pretty country." 

"Too far from a station," suggested McHenry. 
"Nothing to do when you get here. But it is pretty, 
isn't it?" 

"That's the way to make money," mused the 
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secretary of the Cambridge Company. "I mean^ 
if the scheme works. K it doesn't — ouch! These 
promoters must have lost a wad!" 

"Well, it was their own fault. The only way to 
put over a development like this is to make it worth 
while for people to buy. This wasn't the sort of 
place to land the exclusive crowd, and it probably 
cost too much for anybody else. I'll bet we could 
swing a real-estate scheme!" 

"The deuce we could! Why, you poor simp, you 
need a couple of million doUars." 

"No, you don't. You don't need any money at 
all to speak of." 

"Now let me show you," said pillingham pa- 
tiently. 

"It's this way," said McHenry. 

They were still arguing when Ward returned in a 
motor truck driven by an intelligent mechanic. 
The subsequent hour was devoted to the restoration 
of the self-starter to its lair, and the carburetor to its 
pristine vigor. Then they gave the mechanic a 
tip and a cigar, and asked for information. 

"Who own^ this property?" began McHenry, 
indicating several points of the compass. 

The mechanic grinned. 

"Temple Realty Company," he said. "Why? 
Want to buy it?" 

"What's it worth?" 
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"I don't know. They say it's on the market for 
half a miUion — ^there's three hundred acres in sight, 
and over the hill there's another patch about as big 
— same price for that." 

I told you so," said Dillingham to McHenry. 
That's the asking price," retorted McHenry. 
"We could buy it for a lot less than that." ' 

"What's the idea?" demanded Ward. "And 
where are you going to raise the money? Because 
if you were figuring on borrowing it from me I won't 
lend it to you — ^I can't! I paid for the gas!" 

The mechanic guflfawed, and left them. McHenry 
got out a pencil and an old envelope, and sat down 
on the running board of his roadster. 

You could buy acreage like this," he estimated, 
for about seven hundred thousand. If each of us 
put up all he has, and borrowed all he could get, 
we could raise about — take your time! — about a 
hundred and fifty, more or less. That would leave a 
mortgage of, say, five himdred and fifty on the land 
— and that would mean about thirty thousand a year 
in interest on the mortgage. Then the taxes ought 
to be about ten thousand — carrying charges, about 
forty altogether. Then we'd have to put these 
roads in good shape — and look after lights and things 
— call it fifty thousand for that. And then we'd 
need about seventy-five for a golf club, and laying 
out the links and the polo field " 
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"What kind does he use?" asked Ward of Dilling- 
ham. "And where does he get it, now they've 
changed the law?" 

"The scheme," said McHenry, "would be to 
make this the most exclusive colony ever perpetrated 
on the public. If there's six hundred acres, we 
ought to take two hundred for the links and tennis 
courts and polo and a swimming pool " 

"Don't forget the bootblack stand," begged Ward 
anxiously. 

I vote for a dog wagon, too," said Dillingham. 
And then," continued McHenry, "we'd sell the 
other four hundred acres in lots of not less than two 
acres to a purchaser. Let's see how it would work 
out at three thousand an acre." 

"Three thousand! You couldn't get three thou- 
sand a square mile!" 

"Over in Greenburg they get five," McHenry 
advised him, "and in Southboro it's nearer ten. 
We'll say three to start. That's a million and a 
quarter for the whole thing, and we'll suppose it 
takes three years to dispose of it. The carrying 
charges would be about a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars; and we'd spend, say, two hundred 
thousand doUars in improvements; and advertising 
and selling expenses would be another hundred, and our 
special upkeep another hundred, and that leaves — well, 
say seven hundred and fifty for us — all clean profit!'* 
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"Among other things," commented Dillingham 
wearily, "you forgot that youM have to pay oflf the 
mortgage! And that wouldn't leave a goldamed 
cent clean profit!" 

"Make it four thousand an acre," said McIJenry 
promptly 4 **Noto weVe got it! A thousand an 
acre dean profit!" He tore up his figures, and re- 
placed his pencil. "Well,*' he said, "what do you 
think of it?" 

"Seriously?" 



"Of course!" 

"I think it's idiotic! Why, the only reason this 
dump is on the map at all is because somebody else 
tried it and busted." 

"I have a different idea," said McHenry. "You 
listen and see how it sounds. We go to a good pros- 
pect and offer him land here. Nothing less than 
two acres, and not more than five, and a flat price. 
Before we can get in he's got to be elected — ^this is 
strictly for first-class people. Well, when he gets 
in he has to build a house — a big house — on plans 
approved by our architects — ^that's simply so that 
everything will be harmonious. But his membership 
includes the privilege of the golf club and all the 
other extras, for which we don't charge anything. 
It includes care of his place by our own staff of 
landscapers and gardeners. It includes our com- 
munity garage. It includes being taken to the 
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station every morning and being brought back at 
night in our own touring cars, and a seat in a club car 
chartered by the company — of course our clients 
all own their own cars, but they don't want to use 
'em for taxi work. And this will be the sportiest 
colony in the country — we'll make Tuxedo look like 
a vacant lot fronting on the East River by the time 
we get through with it!" 

"Would you mind telling me," pleaded Wafd^ 
"how you happened to land on this scheme?" 

"Well," conceded his friend, "I was thinking 
about Steve Larkin — Steve's kn awfully good lawyer, 
but he isn't doing very well. And when we began 
to talk about this development, 1 got to thinking 
that a good way for a young lawyer to make money 
is to get all the legal work on something like this — 
and I thought that if we ever did have any law 
business, we'd better give it to Steve — and then I 
got interested in the scenery, and then I began to 
figure." 

"In other words," gasped Dillingham, "you're 
planning a million-dollar deal so Steve Larkin can 
make some money drawing the papers?" 

* * And where'U we get the capital ?" demanded Ward. 

"No — ^Steve's only a side line, but that was what 
started me. And for the rest of it, we can increase 
the stock of the Cambridge Company, and sell 
enough to finance the land." 
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"But you couldn't sell stock without having some- 
thing back of it!" 

But we'd have the land^** persisted McHenry. 
We could get the title with our own money, and 
that would be enough to float the stock. Look at 
all the fellows we let in the building we put up — 
they'd all come in. Of course that wouldn't neces- 
sarily mean that they'd be landholders out here — 
it's an entirely different proposition. All it would 
mean is that they'd share the profit we made from 
selling land." 

"Personally, I think it's a rotten scheme," said 
Dillingham. 

"Nothing to it," said Ward. 

"It's a vote," said McHenry, climbing under the 
wheel of the roadster. "Now the only thing is to 
find out who really owns this prairie, and take it 
away from him." 

To McHenry, Mr. Stephen Larkin, barrister, 
classmate, was extravagantly grateful, but to Dilling- 
ham he spoke with great reserve. 

"Naturally," he said, "there'd be a pile of money 
in it for me if it went through — ^releases, contracts, 
deeds, bonds, and mortgages, title searches, and all 
that sort of thing — ^but I'll be hanged if I see how it 

caw go through !" 

"Anyway, it's started," sighed Dillingham. "You 
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can't stop Pep McHenry. He has us dazzled. 
Why, both of us were against him, but he went right 
ahead and made us dig up aU the money we had and 
bought that land at his own price. And now weVe 
got a half-miljion-dollar mortgage on our hands, 
and all our money's gone — and weVe just foimd out 
that the Temple people haven't sold a lot in four 
years and couldn't give 'em away, because people 
took one look at the place and beat it." 

"You'll take one of those houses already built for 
yourself, I suppose?" 

Dillingham shook his head. 

"Pep won't let us. He says he's afraid the sporty 
crowd wouldn't think we're exclusive enough. 
We're going to keep right on Kvmg m town." 

"It's the wildest nightmare I ever heard," said 

Larkin, " but " He coughed obtrusively. "But 

if it does go I'D be very glad to — ^to help you fellows 
out any way I can." 

Back in the oflSce of the Cambridge Company, 
Dillingham found the president dictating letters to 
all the members of their class who had wealthy 
parents. 

"I've decided," said McHenry, "that it wouldn't 
be much use to try to sell any of our pampas before 
we've got the whole place manicured and sort of 
fussed up. So the next thing to do is to raise some 
money." 
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"How much?" 

"Oh, about three hundred/' 

" Three hundred r 

"Thousand!" said McHenry simply. 

Dillingham sat down and panted- 

"Look here, Pep, I*m getting scared! This thing 
gives me the creeps. I couldn't sleep a wink last 
night — ^honestly we haven't any right to break into 
finance this way." 

"Now you just hold your horses," the president 
adjured him. "Don't you know it isn't any more 
bother to put over a big deal than it is a little one? 
Sometimes it isn't as much " 

"But if we can't raise some money," protested 
Dillingham feebly, "we'll lose everything we put in 
it — and that's everything we've made in three years 
and a half." 

"Sure," admitted Pepper pleasantly. "And if 
any other scheme we ever tried had failed, we'd have 
lost money, wouldn't we? Besides, we'll get the 
money." 

"How do you know we will?" 

"Well, don't you remember that when we put up 
our building we could have made a lot more money, 
and didn't? And I told you then that was so those 
fellows would trust us. They know we aren't hogs. 
I've been over there this afternoon, and I can sell 
thirty or forty thousand of stock in the Cambridge 
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Company any day I say so. Then I saw Wilkinson. 
He'll put in twenty, provided we raise a hundred 
first. Then my dad says he's good for ten if I'll 
give him a personal guarantee. I will. Then I've 
got a line on a few others who will come across with 
a bunch of it — the only reason I'm writing the 
fellows in the class is because I know we'll make 
money for 'em, so I want to let 'em in. And that 
reminds me, we'll have a meeting of stockholders 
and directors to-morrow and increase our capital 
stock to half a million. We'll sell all we need to 
inside of two months." 

"And — and then what?" 

"The golf club and the garage and the motors," 
said McHenry placidly. "And some landscaping 
and the club cars. We'll have the whole plant 
running full blast before there's a single buyer. 
Then we'll have something to show when they come 
out to look it over." 

"Sometimes, Pep, I — I lose my nerve on this 
thing." 

"Coca-cola," said Pepper. "Hello! Here's the 
main booster!" 

It was Ward, who entered dejectedly, and bent 
upon his president a look of reproach, mingled with 
apprehension. 

"Gosh, Pep!" he said. "I've been thinking 
what a mess we're in! They told me down in the 
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Street that this is the worst time in ten years to try 
to move real estate." 

"I'm not going to move it — ^I'm going to let it 
stay where it is!" 

"Oh, you're very clever," mourned Ward, "but 
you don't seem to realize that every sou I own is 
sunk in this thing." 

"Same here, old scout!" 

"If it falls flat I'U be broke!" 

"I'll be broker than that," said Pepper. 

"And I've found out that our station isn't an 
express stop and the trains are slower than molasses !" 

"Two answers," said McHenry. "First, the 
gang we'll get will be so important the railroad'll 
have to make it an express stop; and, secondly, we're 
not going to sell the kind of people who have to be 
down by half past eight or get docked!" 

"If we sell anybody at all," prophesied Ward, 
"it'll be to the kind of people who get down any 
time — and get robbed! Honest, Pep, the more I 
think of it, the more I don't believe there are any 
suckers left!" 

"Suckers?" repeated McHenry. ^^ Suckers! We're 
not fishing for suckers, Rogers; we're fishing for 
whales!" 

"Well, the place we bought makes a darned poor 
aquarium, no matter which way you figure it!" 
said Ward, looking sorrowfully from the window. 
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"To continue/* dictated McHenry to the long- 
suffering stenographer, "we offer you this unparal- 
leled opportunity, probably the greatest you have 
ever had " 

"Say, Pierce, lend me ten dollars?" whispered 
Ward. 

Dillingham shook his head. 

"You'll have to try Pep," he said. "That's 
what makes me so sore! We're talking in mill- 
ions, and I've only got sixteen dollars left in the 
bank!" 

At this point the stenographer gathered up her 
notes and vanished. 

"Say, Pep," said Roger Ward, "lend me ten, 
will you?" 

"I can't!" denied the president of the Cambridge 
Company. "To-morrow's Saturday, and I've got 
to stand for the pay roll myself." 

"But that's only thirty-seven dollars!" 

"Sure," said Pepper. "And do you know how 
much I've got? Thirty-eight!" 

But within the month they had forgotten their 
seven days of penury and fifteen-cent lunches, for 
the stock of the Cambridge Company pleased the 
public, or at least that part of it which McHenry 
knew. The tenants of their cooperative building 
answered the call nobly; John H. Wilkinson kept his 
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agreement; McHenry's father doubled his original 
subscription; and a dozen classmates, uncertain 
of the specific plan, but confident in McHenry, sent 
reservations, of which the largest was Monk Spin- 
den's for fifty shares. Out in Templeton a force of 
Italians began to corrugate the landscape; and in 
New York a swarm of architects submitted plans for 
a clubhouse, and explained, each in turn, that the 
other man couldn't possibly build that house at 
anything like his estimate. 

McHenry examined the sketches, chose his man, 
and sold another block of stock. At about this time, 
Dillingham, who was press agent, showed signs of 
life, hired a photographer, and actually succeeded 
in blackguarding a newspaper or two into some free 
publicity- Ward, who, like most golfers, knew sev- 
eral times as much about the game as he could ever 
demonstrate in practice, selected a professional to 
lay out the course, and had it constructed in ac- 
cordance with his own limitations. 

The stenographer telephoned the railroad, and 
chartered a club car, in which none of the promoters 
could reasonably expect to ride for an mdefinite 
period, since they were always going to Templeton 
when the car was coming m; and they generaUy 
left their development when the car was coming out. 
Nevertheless, it was an indication of good faith. 
Larkin heard the news, and bought four second-hand 
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volumes of cases on real property; and McHenry 
supervised the entire field of activity and sold 
another block of stock to his uncle, the anti-cigarette 
leader. 

By August the tract was infinitely improved. One 
of the untenanted brick houses they had disin- 
tegrated and turned into squash courts, with a tre- 
mendous billiard room on the ground floor. The 
swimming pool was in process of construction; space 
had been allotted the polo field; and stables, garage, 
and general office building were half completed. 

"It seems to me," complained Dillingham, "that 
it's pretty nearly time to seU some of this stuflf." 

"Seeing that we're down to seven thousand dollars 
in the bank," agreed Pepper, "I think you're right." 
But first he sold the remainder of the stock in the 
Cambridge Company to a group of older men who 
already held the mortgage on the land and weren't 
unwilling to take a chance either way. 

As it wasn't consistent with the principles of the 
movement to advertise, and as it wasn't the intention 
of the promoters to let any real-estate agents as- 
similate even a small part of their profits, they de- 
cided to intrust the preliminary campaign to Mc- 
Henry. 

"After you've signed up a few real ones," they 
said, "we can get a crack sales manager, and go to 
it." 
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Primarily, however, MeHenry went to it. 

His first call was on a respectable banker who 
had more than once backed the partners in their 
earlier ventures. 

"But why," said this gentleman, "should I leave 
Tarrytown, where I'm perfectly contented, to 
gamble on the desirability of your property?" 

You donH gamble on it," retorted McHenry. 
It's there! It's there just as soon as you come. 
Listen! Haven't you ever thought how great it 
would be to live in a community where there wasn't 
a soul but your own friends? Everything you want 
to do, and nothing to bother about? Well, this is it. 
You see, we're going to have a board — they're a 
kind of trustee board. Five men on it, and we 
want you to be one of the five. Well, now you're 
the committee to decide on the eligibility of the 
people who want to come in. And naturally you'll 
want your own friends in." 

"Even so — ^I don't see any particular advantage." 

"No? How much does it cost you a year for your 
golf and your gardening and your transportation to 
the station — ^proportionately, of course — ^and the 
stables you keep up and all that sort of thing? You 
save all that in our place." 

"But you don't allow a man half land enough!" 

"Sure we do. The point is that where you are 
now you have to own a lot of land so you won't. 
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be bothered by neighbors. Well, in our place you'll 
have the right kind of neighbors. Five acres is 
enough; you won't have to give up any for a vege- 
table garden, because we have a big communal 
garden for everybody. That leaves you the whole 
plot for your house and lawn and flowers. No 
outbuildings, no garage — ^you don't need them. 
And we take care of the whole outfit for you. And 
you'll have to admit that you can't get a more beauti- 
ful site anywhere in the county." 

"I don't think I care to move, anyway," his 
friend stated, "but look here! Could I speculate? 
Could I buy a lot and hold it?" 

" It can't be done," said McHenry firmly. "There's 
no speculation allowed. You have to live there, and 
if you don't you're under agreement to sell your 
property back to the company for ten per cent more 
than you paid for it. If you don't really want to 
move, that settles it, but I thought you told me 
you had a son who's going to be married. Far be 
it from me to suggest anything, but you might buy 
him a lot and build him a house there and let it go 
at that." 

"I hadn't considered such a thing, James — ^but 
wait a minute! You know I like this scheme of 
yours; it ought to be a big one. I'm trying to 
find a way to play with you. Could I buy and 
build and then hold the house to use now and then? 
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That is, you don't require a permanent residence or 
anything of that sort?" 

"After you get it built," said Pepper, "you can 
use it as a doghouse for all we care." 

"And the restrictions?" 

"The usual ones. You can't build within sixty 
feet of the road, and you can't run a distillery or 
make dynamite — ^the usual sort of rot." 

"And the privileges? And, by the way, how long 
do they last?" 

"Indefinitely — like a cemetery. Why, you get 
free gardening and free transportation to and from 
the station and no taxes for roads, or anything, and 
free membership in the club and a seat in our private 
car to New York — and if you're worrying about the 
exclusiveness of it, look at this ! The minimum you 
can buy is two acres — ^if everybody takes the mini- 
mum only two hundred families can get in! And if 
everybody takes the limit, only eighty can get in! 
You don't want anything more exclusive than thaty 
do you?" 

"Let me look it over," parried the banker. "And 
even if I can't come in with you — and there isn't 
much chance that I will — ^I might be able to put you 
in touch with some good prospects." 

"Thanks awfully," said McHenry, departing. 

Through his acquaintance downtown, he was able 
to approach and to discuss his property with a score 
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or two of fairly representative men; and after he 
had carried his carefully designed system to the 
proper juncture, he succeeded in collecting seven of 
these men into one room for an informal meeting on 
the subject. Out of the seven, one was already in 
Tuxedo and not happy about it; and the other six 
had wanted to get in and couldn't. The possibility 
of a competitive colony, with even superior ad" 
vantages and lower prices, was attractive to them, 
and they showed it. The upshot of the meeting 
was that all seven subscribed conditionally to Mc- 
Henry's form agreement, which Steve Larkin had 
shakily prepared as his first service to the corpora- 
tion. The conditions provided that the seven 
would become members of the community if within a 
reasonable time — McHenry gave them six months — 
they could induce at least ten of their friends to join. 
Seventeen pioneers, they thought, would be suffi- 
cient; and McHenry thought so, too. 

And to guard against the unexpected arrival of 
any of the new homeseekers at Templeton, he re- 
gretfully gave orders to continue the improvements 
throughout the winter. It made a terrible hole in 
his bank account, but it guaranteed that the first 
impression of the random visitors would be of 
diligence and faithfulness on the part of the owners. 

As a matter of fact, the Templeton acreage was 
remarkably beautiful, and the natural advantages 
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superb. The tract was far from any railroad, but 
the problem of commutation was solved by Mc- 
Henry's warranty that no matter when a member 
wanted to go to town one of the community cars 
would ferry him to the station if he didn't want to 
use his own motor for the purpose. The sporting 
opportunities were really excellent; and the element 
of aristocracy was convincing. 

The pioneers hesitated, wavered, debated, changed 
their minds countless times, haggled for prices, called 
off the negotiations and reopened them, and finally, 
in the month of February, capitulated in a body. 

"And it's a part of the bargain," explained Mc- 
Henry to them, "that Mr. Larkin handles all the 
legal part of it now and forever." 

"Who," they demanded, "is Mr. Larkin?" 

"He," said McHenry patiently, "is the lawyer 
who handles the business." 

The business which Mr. Larkin handled that 
spring wasn't limited to the matters of the original 
seventeen. Other friends joined them; Templeton 
acquired a brief reputation, and five-acre plots sold 
briskly. Ward and Dillingham stopped wondering, 
and took to the compilation of figures which would 
indicate that before the next snow fell they could 
each go out and buy an interest in the government. 

By the middle of June, Templeton had arrived. 
Fifty candidates were rejected to one approved 
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and passed; and that, of course, was as it should 
be. McHenry was radiant; and Larkin alleged 
that he had known from the very first how marked a 
success he might anticipate. 

Now," said McHenry to his brother officers, 
"weVe got a straight run to the finish. Look at the 
figures! WeVe sold enough of the swamp to pay 
off the whole mortgage, and weVe paid cash for all 
the improvements, and weVe got money in the bank 
and a hundred acres left! It'll be darned near all 
velvet! Let's cheer the stockholders of the Cam- 
bridge up a bit. We'll declare a ten-per-cent divi- 
dend; no, let's make it twenty! We can stand it 
easy." 

"Bully!" granted the other directors, who, as 
stockholders also, weren't averse to dividends. 
"And from now on — velvet!" 

"A hundred thousand apiece!" murmured Ward. 
"Gee! It's impossible, fellows; it doesn't sound 
real!" 

"A hundred thousand!" said Dillingham respect- 
fully. "And when I think how my dad said, four 
years ago — ^zowie!" 

"Gad!" said McHenry. "I'm going to make 
mine work overtime! By and by, if we keep on 
this way, we ought to put over something big! 

There were those who claimed that the three 
young men had already accomplished something 
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big. Here was a suburban area under their supreme 
control. Here were half a dozen buildings devoted 
to recreation; here were links and courts and fields; 
here was an establishment conceived, promoted, 
and dominated by the three — ^it was said to be one 
of the most successful enterprises of the kind ever 
carried to conclusion, and those who had done it 
were still unashamed of advertised collars and the 
latest styles in men's suitings. 

And yoimg Mr. Larkin, who had improved his 
opportunity by gathering to his bosom the super- 
vision of legal affairs for a proper number of the 
Templetonians, was increasingly content. 

He came to the oflBce of the Cambridge Company 
one morning to renew his thanks, and to see if there 
were any more business for him; and he discovered 
the three f ortunates gloating over the sale of another 
choice lot to an especially choice purchaser. 

"But what I don't exactly understand," he said, 
is where you fellows get off after the land is all sold." 
What do you mean — where do we get off?" de- 
manded Dillingham belligerently. "We get off 
with a nice fat wad— isn't that enough?" 

"I know," said Larkin comfortably, "but I 
can't see why your overhead won't eat it all up." 

"Overhead? Here?" 

"Not here— there." 

''Wherer 
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"Templeton." 

" I don^t follow you." 

"Why," said Larkin, "youVe agreed to maintain 
your service out there indefinitely, haven't you? 
And after the land's sold, and you haven't any more 
money coming in, you'll still have to keep it up, 
won't you?" 

"No, we won't," said McHenry shortly. "We 
keep it up until the land's all sold, and then we 
quit." 

"How's that? That isn't the agreement you 
made, is it? I don't seem to remember it that way." 

"Why," said McHenry slowly, "I don't quite 
see any other wlay you can interpret it." 

Larkin cleared his throat. 

"I don't want to scare you fellows unneces- 
sarily," he declared, "but it looks to me as though 
you hadn't been any too clear in your contracts. 
I've just been reading them over." 

The three partners exchanged glances. 

"What's the story?" asked Ward suspiciously. 

"You drew 'em up yourself," said Dillingham. 
**If there's any hole in 'em it's up to you." 

"Well," parried Larkin, "I only said what you 
told me to. But lately I've been thinking of the 
other side of it. Now you fellows agreed that you'd 
maintain your service out their until such time as 
your entire holdings were sold, didn't you?" 
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"No question about that. And we figured on 
three years." 

"Exactly- You could do it in two if it weren't for 
one point — you Ve assumed that your little committee 
on membership is going to consider your interests 
before theirs." 

"I don't see that!" 

"Spring it, Steve; spring it!" 

"If you've got any mud to sling," begged Dilling- 
ham, "don't hold it so long! I'm getting nervous!" 

"Well — you gave those fellows absolute power to 
admit, or to exclude, anybody, didn't you?" 

"We had to; they woiddn't take our word for 
the exclusiveness of the place if we didn't." 

"Yes — and now you've sold everything but about 
a hundred acres to the west — all in a bunch. And 
if nobody bought those, or built on 'em, the others 
would have a wonderful view " 

"They've got a good view now! 

"Yes, but if there were houses there — especially 
the big ones they're putting up right along — ^the 
view wouldn't be so good. Well, what's to prevent 
the committee from turning down everybody who 
comes along^ — and that'll insure their view and your 
service for as long as they want to hold you up?" 

McHenry brought his chair down on all four legs 
with a bang. 

"Look here, Steve!" he said hotly. "You don't 
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imagine they'd try any stunt like that, do you? 
Not for a holy minute ! They aren't that kind !" 

"They let a man in only to-day," objected 
Ward. 

"Well," said Larkin imeasily, "I'm only telling 
you what I heard. I heard this was the last man 
they'd let in; and then they'd test out your con- 
tracts in court if they have to, and in the meantime 
they can enjoin you from either selling land or stop- 
ping your service; and if they lose, and keep on 
appealing, they can worry along for a few years — 
and where'U you be by that time?" 

"Murder!" stammered Dillingham. "Where 
would we be?" 

"In the soup!" said McHenry briefly. 

** It costs us — or it will cost us — ^pretty close to a 
hundred thousand a year to run that place!" said 
Ward. "And — and if we can't sell any more land — 
if the worst should come to the worst— we've got 
enough on hand to keep running three years, haven't 
we?" 

"Fortunately we didn't make 'em a present of 
the golf club!" added Dillingham. "There's two 
hundred acres we've got to dispose of some day." 

"But if you win," explained Larkin, it's going 
to cost you a pile of money, and if you lose you're 
all going to be flat broke! That's what I make out 
of it — ^if the rumor is right!" 
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** And if it is — and even if we beat 'em in the long 
run," puzzled Ward, "we won't have any money for 
three or four years — ^so we couldn't promote any- 
thing else, could we? It looks to me as though 
we're stuck, Pep!" 

"I won't believe it until I know it!" snapped the 
president. "We're not dealing with a bunch of 
highbinders — we're working with real people!" 

"You wouldn't blame 'em for insisting on their 
contracts," Larkin reminded him. "Law's law, you 
know." 

"There's one way to test it out," said Dillingham 
suddenly. "If we could get a few absolute four 
hundreders — men out of the Social Register, or 
something like that — we'd soon find out. Why 
don't we do it? Look here, Pep, what's the matter 
with that Wall Street friend of yours? He's qualified 
if anybody is. Why don't you get him to apply for 
acreage, and we'll privately agree to give him his 
money back if he has to come across and buy 
to make his word good? If they take him, it's 
all right; and if they don't, we'll know where we 
stand?" 

"That's an idea!" 

"I didn't come in here to scare you to death," said 
Larkin, "but I thought you ought to know what the 
rumors are. I'm mighty sorry, but I only drew 
up those contracts as you told me to." 
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"I don't blame yow," conceded McHenry. "But 
— well, if those people are trying to put anything 

over on us, after all we've done for 'em " He 

took the telephone from his desk, and called a num- 
ber in the Broad exchange. 

Twenty-four hours later his friend the banker 
duly applied for five acres in the Templeton tracts. 

The committee regretted to decline the application. 

"Say," said McHenry wrathfully to the chairman, 
"what's the matter with him, anyway?" 

"Nothing," acknowledged the chairman. 

"Well, why didn't you let him in?" 

"Because it's our privilege not to." 

"Are you going to keep out everybody; are you 
trying to work a holdup game so you'll get our ser- 
vice for as long as you like?" 

"We're going to abide by our agreement," smiled 
the chairman. 

"I've heard a rumor that you think you're going 
to sting us," said McHenry. "Is that right?" 

"Personally," smiled the chairman, "I never pay 
much attention to rumors." 

"Thank you," bowed the president of the Cam- 
bridge Company at the door. "Now I guess we 
know where we stand!" 

He went back to his oflSce, where Ward and Dilling- 
ham were waiting for him. 
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Well," they demanded, "what's the news?" 
We're stung," said McHenry lugubriously. 



While the faintest ray of hope was still shining 
toward them they watched it eagerly; but in 
August the committee rejected the seventy-ninth 
candidate, and they realized that their hopes were at 
an end. Each month McHenry signed perilously 
large checks for the maintenance of the estate, but 
no more gratifyingly handsome checks accrued to 
their account. 

"And another thing," stated McHenry, "some- 
thing else we hadn't thought about — ^now we've 
sold so much stock in the Cambridge Company 
we'll have to hand over three-fifths of all we ever 
make in any other scheme after we've pulled out of 
this one!" 

The other officers, sick at heart, nodded. 

"I told you it was a rotten scheme!" reiterated 
Dillingham. "Gee, I wish I had my money 
back!" 

"Pep'U get it if it can be got!" declared Ward. 
"But, gee, I'm afraid it can't!" 

"The most important thing is to straighten out 
the company — the Templeton proposition can wait 
— and the mortal thought I've got right now is that 
we ought to buy all our stock back." 

"Can we do it?" 
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"We ought to. All we've got to do is to show 
that there won't be any more dividends. We'll send 
out a circular letter, and see what good it does." 

So they sent out the letter, and the stockholders 
replied by return mail. Why, they inquired, should 
they sell back at par stock on which they had received 
dividends of twenty per cent the first year? They'd 
take a chance on the future. A few of them offered 
to sell at two himdred, and Monk Spinden said he'd sell 
for a nickel if anybody but McHenry were running the 
company, but with Pepper at the helm he was hold- 
ing out for a thousand a share, and cheap at that! 

"We'll offer 'em a hundred and ten," said Mc- 
Henry desperately. 

Accordingly, they sent a second letter, which 
resulted in the capitulation of three minor stock- 
holders. They offered one hundred and fifteen, 
and got three more. One hundred and twenty 
brought Pepper's father and old man Wilkinson, 
who was well pleased with forty per cent on his money 
in one year. One hundred and twenty-five caught 
half the rest, but those who still remained saw visions 
of another Calumet and Hecla, locked their certifi- 
cates in the back of the clock, and went out to lunch. 
It was December before the triumvirate corralled 
the last of that fugitive stock, and for it they reduced 
the account of the company to four figures — ^and 
two of them were on the right side of the decimal point. 
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"Now," said McHenry feebly, "we'll see if we 
can't squeak out of Templeton." 

He interviewed the chairman of committee, who 
smiled as before. 

"Well," said McHenry, "you've got us! We 
admit it! And there's no use calling names. What 
you intend to do is to keep on refusing to let anybody 
else in, and that makes us give you free service 
indefinitely. Be a man, can't you? Isn't that 
right?" 

"That's in the contract, Mr. McHenry. You 
gave us that right." 

"Very well, what'U you take to let us out of it? 
That is, rather than fight. I take it that neither of 
us wants to fight; it would cost us more than we 
can afford, and, by gosh! it would give you some 
advertising that I guess you don't want. We'll 
make you a present of the club and all the land on 
the links, and call it square." 

"And then have you take your himdred acres and 
sell them as you choose? No, sir!" 

"What's ycmr proposition?" 

"Give us all of it," grinned the chairman. 

"Now," suggested Pepper, settling himself for a 
protracted session, "let's compromise." 

It was in the spring — the beautiful, balmy spring 
— ^that McHenry's roadster, now battered and ac- 
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companied in its travels by a sound as of countless 
canaries carried inside, came to a standstill at the 
brow of a hill overlooking a magnificent expanse of 
the county of Westchester. In the immediate fore- 
ground» an artistic iron fence, some ten feet high, 
diluted the view, but it was still worth seeing, and 
worth coming a long distance to see. In the rear, a 
number of impressive mansions rose in dignified 
splendor from spacious lawns; far to one side, there 
was a polo field, with a game in progress. A hundred 
yards ahead was a mighty gate, guarded by a little 
stone lodge in charge of an elderly man in semi- 
livery, 

"Nice little pasture," grudged Ward, from his 
seat on the running board. "" Hello! There's a 
new house! These guys'U clean up a fortune this 
year, won't they?*' 

"Everything considered," added Dillingham, "we 
were darned lucky to get our money back !" 

"You give me a pain," flashed McHenry, dis- 
mounting to tighten the strand of wire which 
worked the tickler. "Either of you got a piece of 
string? Why — we got our money back and a 
profit besides, didn't we?" 

Ward and Dillingham both laughed raucously. 

"A five-dollar profit for a million-dollar investment 
in two years is pretty nourishing!" they said in two 
different methods of expression. 
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"I know," agreed McHenry, "but think of all 
the time we spent in the open air! That ought to 
count for something." He mended the tickler with 
the cord from the bag of chains in the boot, and re- 
sumed his place. "Let's take a look aroimd," he 
suggested. "I'd sort of like to see what we missed." 

Ward spun the motor vigorously — ^the self-starter 
hadn't worked for six months — and a vast roaring 
disturbed the region. McHenry let in the clutch, 
and the old car bounded forward with the speed 
of a milk wagon, and about as much grace. Mc- 
Henry shifted to second, and to high, and each 
change was evident to any one within a radius of 
half a mile. They gained the lodge, and turned in 
toward the closed gate. The attendant came out 
and eyed them unfavorably. 

"We'd like to go through here, please," said 
Dillingham politely. 

"Got a pass?" 
Why, no; we- 
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"Invited guests?" 
No; as a matter of f act- 
Any friends here?' 

"Not exactly; but- 



"No; as a matter of '"^ " 
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Then I'm afraid I can't let you go through. This 
is strictly private property." 

"Zowie!" said Ward under his breath. 
McHenry grinned. 
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"Who's building the new house?" he inquired. 
"I mean the small one — smallest there is on the 
place, I guess." 

"That one?" The attendant pointed to it. "It 
is the smallest. That's built by a man named 
Larkin. Big lawyer in New York." 

" Steve's !" gasped Dillingham. " Steve Larkin's !" 

"Yes, Stephen Larkin. Know him? I tell you, if 
you're friends of anybody here, you can go in; I 
guess it'll be all right." 

The three oflScers of the Cambridge Company 
looked at each other and at the attendant and at the 
new house of Steve Larkin. Although they knew 
beyond doubt that Steve had played fair, and that it 
wasn't his fault; and although they were glad he had 
succeeded, yet 

McHenry put his battered car into reverse. 

"Thank you very much," they chorused to the 
attendant. 

The car backed jerkily, back-fired violently, and 
missed three explosions out of four. 

"Carburetor?" asked Dillingham. 

"Gas," said Pepper laconically. "I thought 
we'd make White Plains, but I guess we can't." 
He fumbled for a coin. "Odd man gets it!" 

"I wouldn't mind losing if it were anywhere else 
in the world," rasped Ward. "But if I lose this 
time — ^and have to carry that darned old tin can 
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down the road in front of this place — with this 
ramshackle old boat blocking up the way — ^and that 
ape in uniform grinning at us — oh, well! I'll lose 
anyway." 

He did. 

But this time McHenry and Dillingham didn't 
sit under the maple tree to wait for him. They left 
the car where it was, a silent disgrace to the aristo- 
cratic residential district of Templeton, and chastely 
retired to the woods on the other side to wait the 
return of Ward with his two-gallon pail of gasoline. 
They thought it was more diplomatic. 
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AT the end of the sixth inning, McHenry was 
suddenly struck with a brilliant idea. He put 
on his new glasses, and, after a moment's pause, 
chuckled happily. 

"What's the joke?" demanded Dillingham. 

"I can't see a thing," rejoiced Pepper. "Oh, 
blessed relief! Has anybody made another error 
yet?" 

"Give 'em a chance," exhorted Roger Ward, 
moving aside from a too insinuating splinter in the 
bleachers. "Nobody's hit the ball yet. How about 
a smoke?" 

Having lighted their cigars, they settled again into 
their seats, and surveyed the field with due ap- 
preciation. For a professional field, it was some- 
what enlightening to three young men accustomed 
to the level expanse of the Polo Grounds. 

"What I don't understand," said McHenry 
thoughtfully, "is why they don't even it up more — 
flatten it out. Plow it, for instance. It isn't fair 
to the man at the bat, when the pitcher can crawl 
down a gully and shoot at him from ambush !" 

This must be some league," admitted Dilling- 
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ham. ^'Notice the seething mob in the grand stand. 
There must be twelve people there if there's a dozen ! 
Do you get the uniforms yet? I don't see any two 
alike." 

"Don't talk so loud!" admonished Ward. "Per- 
sonally I think they otigkt to be disguised." 

Here the batsman grounded sharply to the Grey- 
stone third baseman, who threw into the bleachers. 
By the time the catcher recovered the ball, the 
runner was rounding second, so that the play was 
naturally to third again. Ball and runner arrived 
simultaneously in the dust, and the ball got away. 
The runner, encouraged by the score of twelve to 
two in favor of the visitors, scrambled to his feet 
and charged for home; whereupon the Grey stone 
third ba3eman heaved lustily into the grand stand. 
McHenry led the hooting with vast success. 
It's a home run!" said Ward. 
Never! It's four errors for third!" 
Score it any way you want to — ^I'm going to 
quit!" declared McHenry. "Maybe that rich but 
honest mechanic has doctored up the car by this 
time; and anyway, if I stay here any longer, I'll 
begin to cry! Let's leave." 

Accordingly they left, and walked back to the 
garage, where McHenry's motor was imdergoing 
repairs to everything but the horn. 

"How is she— all right?" he inquired. 
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"All rigktf' echoed the mechanic. "Say, it'll 
take me twelve hours to put this machine in shape 
for the road! Your valves need grinding, and your 
cylinders are full of carbon, and the piston rings have 
worked around so the openings are in a line, and the 
oil's got through, and I don't believe your diflfer- 
ential's had any lubrication for the last five years 
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"Three," corrected Pepper. "I've only had it 
three years." 

"Well, besides, your tank leaks, and you've got 
some bad wiring, and there's a hole in the hose con- 
nection, and your batteries are almost dead — 

"Otherwise, she's in good condition, isn't she? 
asked Pepper anxiously. "Can't you fix her up so 
we can get out of here to-night?" 

"Try some safety pins, or a* rubber band," sug- 
gested Dillingham. 

Or hot glue," said Ward. 

You can't start imtil to-morrow noon at the 
earliest," declared the mechanic. 

The three looked at each other lugubriously. 

"Back to the Mansion House," prophesied Pepper. 
"Monday night — corned beef hash! Well, we'd 
better go and sit on the veranda and get hungry — 
if we don't, we'll be sorry." 

"I wonder what the final score was?" said Dilling- 
ham, as the trio occupied adjoining chairs on the 
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hotel porch overlooking the Busy Comer, the 
Strand Theater Devoted to Refined Motion Pic- 
tures, and the two-story edifice labeled "Sentinel 
Building." 

"Thirteen to six," said a long-jawed man in a 
cane-seated rocking-chair. 

"Thank you. Did you hear that?" he added to 
his friends. "We kept *em from scoring for two 
whole innings ! Audit wasn't raining, either!" 

"I always thought it would be a lot of fun to run 
a ball team in a small city," said McHenry. "This 
is just big enough. There must be about twenty- 
five thousand here — you could do stunts that 
wouldn't go in a bigger place, and there ought to be 
enough money in it to make it worth while. Just 
for a sort of summer vacation, I mean." 

"I'd like to run a team for a while," said Ward. 
But it costs a lot to buy a franchise." 

It ought to be a scream," agreed Dillingham, 
but it's too risky — ^you have to put up too much 
money to start." 

The long-jawed man stared at them curiously, and 
hitched his chair toward McHenry. 

"Yes," said Pepper. "Even in a town like this, 
I suppose a team couldn't be bought for less than — 
say, nine or ten thousand." 

"Too much — when admission's fifteen to thirty 
cents." 
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"I'd treat it as recreation," said Dillingham. 
"I wouldn't expect to make a profit — ^the question 
would simply be, how much to pay for the fun. But 
wouldn't it make a grand vacation?" 

"Say," remarked the long-jawed man. "Do you 
fellows want to buy a rotten ball team, or are you 
just talking to hear yourselves talk?" 

Presently, when he had recovered from his aston- 
ishment, McHenry said : " What difference does that 
make?" 

"Nothing — only I own this Greystone team. 
We've won six games and lost nineteen, and I'm two 
thousand in the hole already. Inside of two hours 
I'll throw it overboard, that's all! If you want to 
put up three thousand cash, you can have the whole 
shooting match, and I don't care who knows it!" 

"Three thousand dollars for a franchise!" 

"Franchise and debts." 

"Well, what are the debts?" 

"Salaries— six hundred." 

The trio, taken by surprise, exchanged glances. 

"Far be it from me to swindle you young fel- 
lows," continued the long-jawed man; "I thought 
same as you do — any fool could take a ball team 
and make money out of it. I couldn't — maybe 
you'd be lucky, and maybe you wouldn't. Search 
mel But if I can get out what I put in it, I'm willing 
to quit right now. Of all the dead, slow, hopeless, 
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lackadaisical towns I ever saw in my sweet lif e, this 
is it! Don't accuse me of living here — ^my home's 
in Hoboken. If the team ever made a cent, I 
wouldn't sell, would I? It hasn't. But you look 
as though you like quick action. All right. You 
can get it two ways — ^match John D. Rockefeller 
for thousand-dollar bills, or buy a ball team. The 
price is three thousand. Have a cigar." 

"Well," said Pepper, "this looks like a pretty 
lively town — don't you ever draw a crowd J?" 

"Opening day, it was packed. We lost, five to 
nothing. Next day, five hundred. We lost, seven 
to two. Next day, three hundred. We lost, eleven 
to four. Next day, two hundred. We lost, ten 
to " 



"You want to get some better players, then." 
"You can't! You've got to keep your expenses 
down." 

" Then you've got to get the crowd coming " 

"That's the answer! You've got to. Well, I 
can't. I ran this outfit last season, and dropped 
four thousand. This year I got some different men, 
and painted the bleachers, and I'm losing money 
every day. So, if you fellows want to get a little 
experience in a mighty short time, here's your 
opportunity." 

McHenry looked at Dillingham; Dillingham 
looked at Ward; Ward smiled brightly at McHenry. 
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"Of course, we'd want to look into it a bit- 
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"I live upstairs. I'll show you the books any 
time." 

"Would you take twenty-five dollars for a ten- 
day option?" 

"No, sir! I'll lose two hundred and fifty in ten 
days. I was going to notify the league to-night — 
and they'd probably keep the thing going just long 
enough to transfer the team to some other town. 
As a corporation, the Greystone Baseball Club's 
bankrupt." 

"Will you take twenty-five for an option for 
twelve hours?" 

" Well, I might do that " 

"You might; but will you?" 

"WeU " 

"Here's the twenty-five!" 

"Done!" said the long-jawed man; and he grinned 
sardonically. "First clear profit in two seasons!" 

"Now," said McHenry, "if you want to give 
my two partners here the benefit of a little of your 
experience, I'll be back in half an hour, and we'll get 
together and talk business." 

"Why, where are you going?" asked Ward and 
Dillingham. 

"Watch me," said Pepper; and he got up and 
went across the street and disappeared behind the 
door of the Greystone Sentinel. 
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Over the number plate on the door of his bedroom 
at the Mansion House> McHenry tacked a placard 
reading: 

BUSINESS OFFICE. 
Gieystone B. B. C. 

"There/* he said, "now when Ty Cobb comes 
hunting for a job, he'll know where to knock!" 

"If rd known," said Dillingham, "that we'd 
have to live here all summer, I might have voted 
difiFerently. The spring on my bed isn't so bad, but 
the com husk has edges." 

"We'll buy some mattresses ourselves," Pepper 
assured him. "Now, if you'll come in and look 
prosperous, we'll order the first consignment." 

At a marble-topped table the triumvirate sat in 
solenm conclave. Each had a pile of catalogues 
before him, and Ward, as secretary, had stationery 
and ink and what was once a pen. 

"Chewing gum," said Dillingham, "is first. We 
can get a fearfully inside price if we take a gross of 
boxes." 

"Take 'em," said McHenry. "And don't be 
afraid of ordering lots of cigars. Whatever you 
do, pick out fat ones, with gaudy bands, and if 
they've got gilt shrouds around 'em, so much the 
better." 

"Twenty cases of pop," announced Ward. "It 
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figures down to a cent and a half a bottle, and we 
get a nickel." 

^'One gross of palm-leaf fans, two dozen umbrellas, 
and fiifty rule books," said Dillingham. "And a 
dozen pairs of smoked glasses." 

"Make it six dozen," ordered McHenry, "and 
we'll start the game half an hour sooner. If they 
donH buy the glasses, they can't see the ball." 

"What's the idea of the tintype camera — ^post- 
card photos?" 

"Another graft," explained McHenry. "Local 
youth, with beauteous girl in new hat. Nail 'em 
right at the entrance. I've got a lad who'll work 
the machine for a season pass and twenty-per-cent 
commission. Order one camera, and tell the people 
that if they'll knock ten dollars ofiF the price, we'll 
paint 'em a sign on the centerfield fence." 

"Oh!" said Ward abruptly. "You told me to re- 
mind you of some newspapers, or something." 

"That's so! We want about fifty papers a day — 
first editions of the war news — ^and all the extras. 
You see, the whole scheme is to train the crowd into 
the buying habit. We don't want anybody to 
escape without letting go of at least a quarter a 
day." 

"You're not going to bother with programs, are 
you?" 

"Bother! I should say not! I'm going to irri- 
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tate myself with *em ! Why, the programs are the 
backbone of the club! They're the classiest score 
cards you ever saw for a small town, and they don't 
cost us a cent!" 

"But you can't get any ads for them," objected 
DiUingham. 

"It's all arranged! These local merchants 
wouldn't pay cash, but they'd listen to a proposition 
to pay for the space in trade. So I signed up some 
of 'em, and they gave me due bills, and then I gave 
the due bills to the Sentinel to pay for the printing. 
Oh, a few of the big ones paid cash — enough to cover 
our postage for the season, anyway. By the way, I 
told you about the billboards, didn't I?" 

"You did not!" 

"I must have forgotten it. Why, this isn't a big 
enough town to have many permanent painted 
boards, but there's plenty of business in sheets. 
Anyway, why should a ball park have all painted 
signs? I've just made one enormous billboard out 
of the whole fence, inside and outside, and it'll be 
velvet!" 

"Fine!" said Dillingham. "How about flags?" 

"As many as we can stand. They tell me Grey- 
stone won the pennant in '98, but there wasn't any 
pennant. We'll get one — ^about the size of a freight 
car — Champions, 1898 — ^and run that up on the big 
flagpole. Then we want little ones plastered wher- 
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ever any one might think of looking. I guess that 
finishes the budget, all but the new uniforms, and 
the grading and sodding." 

"Before we get through," observed Ward, "we 
might as well decide about the team. The present 
outfit isn't any good — ^and if we don't win a couple 
of games a month, or something like that, there 
won't be any crowd to buy all the stufiF we're stocking 
up with." 

"Inside of a week," promised McHenry. "I'll 
have a team that'll make Main Street any afternoon 
look like a stormy night in a cemetery. We may 
have to build a new concrete stand." 

"A hundred-thousand-dollar infield?" jibed Dill- 
ingham. 

"No; but one for fifty-nine dollars and ninety- 
eight cents looks just as good to Greystone!" 

"Oh, we were going to arrange for special prices 
for tickets!" said Ward. "How about numbering 
them, and having a certain proportion lucky — any 
one who bought one of 'em would get his money 
back?" 

" That'll do — ^but I've got a better one yet. Every 
time the team wins a game, a nickel is knocked off 
the admission fee for the next game. If they win 
three in a row, a dime comes off. Will the populace 
root for Greystone?" 

"What's the matter with a bargain day on Mon- 
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day/' suggested Dillingham. "That's always a 
light afternoon — ^rebate something to the spectators 
for every nm the team maJces. Say a cent a nm. 
Or else we might buy a lot of cheap premiums in 
New York, and whenever Greystone scores six runs 
or more, we give each man in the audience a tobacco 
pouch, and each woman a bag, or a box of 
candy." 

"A noble thought," said McHenry approvingly. 
"I've made a deal with the Sentinel to give us three 
colunms a day, and I'll write the copy myself. 
That's in consideration of my giving them the job 
to print the score cards and the tickets. And the 
report of that game is going to be a cross be- 
tween the baseball page and the society column. 
I've hired a high-school girl to camp in the grand 
stand and make notes of all the new clothes she 
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"And now," said Dillingham, "all we've got to 
do is to win about ninety-seven straight games, and 
we'll leap from eighth place in the league to seventh 
at a single bound!" 

One of McHenry's invariable rules was not to fear 
publicity. When he once set out to acquaint Grey- 
stone with the rejuvenation of the team, he accom- 
plished it by the use of so much printer's ink that 
Dillingham complained of the dampness in Main 
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Street, and mentioned influenza as a probable conse- 
quence. Unless one were deaf, dumb, blind, and 
unintelligent, it was impossible to exist within a 
radius of five miles from the Mansion House and 
not know that on a certain Saturday afternoon, at 
three of the clock, the corpse of Greystone baseball 
would spring upon its feet and gibber at the leaders 
of the league. It was equally impossible not to 
know that the local grounds were hence forward to 
be a sort of combination three-ringed circus and 
schuetzenfest. Music was even mentioned — ^music 
by the Greystone Silver Comet Band; and previous 
to the game, there was to be a street parade, with 
the members of the team in automobiles, and 
President McHenry riding with the mayor, or the 
mayor ridmg with President McHenry— one wasn^t 
entirely certain which. Mr. Dillingham was to ride 
with the chairman of the city council; Mr. Ward 
with the leading attorney; and, during the course of 
the procession, speeches would be made by all of 
them — appropriate speeches, with reference to the 
tarifiF, the county tax for roads, the desirability of a 
change of administration, and other subjects inti- 
mately connected with the national pastime. At 
the field; special souvenirs, cushions free, all re- 
freshments at reduced and temporary prices, score 
cards gratis, and a photograph of each and every 
player on a perfectly good post card, all ready for 
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mafling as soon as an address and a name was 
written on it, and a one-cent stamp attached. 

Greystone came to the game. It had to. At the 
first glance, it saw that the new management had 
actually reformed the grounds, and made them 
attractive. At the second, it perceived that there 
were scattered about a number of improvements 
heretofore assumed to be peculiar to metropolitan 
parks. Boxes in front of the grand stand, for in- 
stance, at fiifteen cents extra — mathematically ruled 
foul lines, with terminal flags; landscape gardening 
at the box and plate — ^a brand-new score board, 
with the report of all the league games. The players 
sported fresh, unsoiled uniforms. At one end of the 
Greystone bench sat Pierson Dillingham, trying to 
look like John McGraw; at the other sat Roger 
Ward, attempting to give an imitation of Connie 
Mack; and in the center reposed James Pepper 
McHenry, acting very much like himself, and 
radiating optimism. 

The Silver Comet Band played industriously 
for half an hour; and the players practiced for 
twenty minutes. The mayor spoke a few well- 
chosen sentences — chosen chiefly by McHenry — 
and McHenry stated the new policy, and called 
upon the mayor's four-year-old son to throw the 
first ball, which he did, and wept bitterly because 
he didn't hit the man he aimed at. 
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Whereupon Huntington proceeded to play base- 
ball in the presence of Greystone until dark, when 
the score was fourteen to three, and the umpire 
called the game. 

"And now," said Dillingham, "theyVe had all 
the souvenirs and the free grub, and the team got 
trimmed worse than ever; and to-morrow you^ll see 
about seventeen people in your fine new ball park!" 

"With the old team, that might have happened," 
conceded McHenry. "But there's not one of the 
old team left — ^you wait and see!" 

Dillingham waited; and he saw an audience 
nearly as large as that of the opening. Following 
that, another gratifying attendance; and then 
another. And Greystone had lost all four games. 

"/ give it up," he said frankly. "Of course, as 
you say, there's a reason — ^but how long will it last 
if we don't win some games?" 

"I'd advise you to learn the story about the 
pocketknife," McHenry told him. "If you don't 
mind waiting, I may tell it to you myself one of 
these days." 

"/ think you've made a horrible mess of this," 
stated Ward. "I'll admit we got a little money 
from selling some of that old bunch, but here we're 
paying salaries to a new team that isn't winning; 
and still you're signing new players. We'll have 
such a salary list here that we'll have to issue bonds!" 
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"Fear not, "said Pepper. ^*Didn't our best out- 
fielder catch a cold last week? We have to keep a 
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couple of substitutes, don't we?' 

"We don't need a regiment of 'em!' 

"That's just where you're wrong. We do. And 
I have a sneaking suspicion that the substitutes 
might make good." 

The alternate outfielder made good that very 
afternoon with two triples and a circus catch by the 
fence, and although Greystone dropped its fiifth 
straight game, the audience remained enthusiastic. 
The Sentinel next morning had a paragraph about it. 

The eight teams in the league were separated 
by not more than fiifty miles, so that McHenry 
elected to remain at home with Ward, and send 
Dillingham as business manager of the first trip. 
He also sent two strange players, who slipped in 
town just before train time. One of these belated 
arrivals replaced the regular shortstop, who hurt 
himself sliding; and the other pitched a game at a 
time when the Greystone star was said to suffer 
from a sore arm. The team returned from its sally 
into the enemy's country with a record of seven 
games won and seven lost; and Greystone was 
jubilant. McHenry ran down to New York to look 
over the Cambridge Company's oflSce, and see how 
other matters were progressing; and when he came 
back, he brought yet another substitute, who warmed 
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the bench for only two days before an accident to 
the left fielder gave him an opportunity which he 
celebrated by a slashing home run on his first ap- 
pearance at the bat. 

Greystone won three in a row; and the last 
audience all came the next day for the premiums. 

By this time McHenry had indeed educated his 
public to the buying habit. His employees sold at 
the grounds every commodity known to city parks> 
and some that aren't. When the sales showed a 
tendency to lag, he instituted bargain days; with 
ten-cent cigars for six cents on Monday; sarsaparilla 
for three cents on Tuesday; and so through the 
weekly calendar. The ushers carried rule books in 
their pockets, with orders to offer them at once to 
any patrons who seemed inclined to argue about 
rulings; and when Ward discovered that they hadnH 
sold more than a few dozen, McHenry told him to 
quote fifteen cents for a book, a cigar, and a bottle 
of root beer, and sold out the entire supply before 
the fourth inning. 

Greystone won a double-header, and four more 
in a row, and went up to seventh place by the second 
week in July. 

It was at about this period that the Greystone 
team hardly looked like the same aggregation w;hich 
had started the season, or like the team which Mc- 
Henry had originally put in the field. As a matter 
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of fact, it shouldn't have looked like either of those 
teams, because it wasn't. Only two of Pepper's 
first choices remained in harness, although the 
others still sat on the augmented bench, and prac- 
ticed valiantly, and sometimes batted in the last 
half of the eighth when two men were out. By the 
first of August, there was one lonely survivor, and 
by the tenth there were none. Dillingham, who was 
treasurer, groaned whenever he made out the 
salary checks, for he had to account for nearly 
thirty players, of whom half were useless and un- 
used. McHenry, however, was cheerful. 

"What's the use?" he demanded. "We're ahead 
of the game already, aren't we? We've taken a 
team that hadn't made any money for ye^ars, and 
we've cleaned up fifteen or sixteen hundred now, 
and the season has almost four weeks to run." 

"It's incredible," breathed Ward. "I've heard 
of towns being crazy about baseball, but this is the 
worst I ever saw ! They're getting so they can mob 
an umpire almost as well as they used to in Chicago ! 
And there' ve been more fights downtown at night in 
the last month than they've had in the last two 
years!" 

"And incidentally," said McHenry, "we're having 
that vacation we talked about, and we're getting 
some cheerful little reputation to boot!" 

Socially, the three had advanced tremendously. 
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They were all members of the board of trade and the 
Business Men^s Club and the Greystone Club; they 
were in constant demand for dinners and entertain- 
ments; McHenry had been asked indirectly if he 
wouldn't like to buy a bit of stock of the First Na- 
tional and become a director; and Dillingham, the 
second time he went to church, was nailed by the 
senior deacon and made to pass the plate. 

"Well, it's all right for you to laugh," said Ward, 
when the others were explaining his inferiority to 
him, "but I have you beaten both ways. When I 
talked to a class in Sunday School, and asked if the 
boys wanted to ask any questions, one kid wanted to 
know how to pitch what he called a razzle-dazzle, 
and another asked if he couldn't feel of my muscle. 
And when I went to the high-school dance, some- 
body introduced me to somebody else, and explained 
that I owned a baseball team, but was still a gentle- 
man! Can you beat it?" 

The three were literally having the time of their 
lives. Nearly every man believes in his heart that, 
given the opportunity, he could manage a baseball 
team with rare success, but to few men is the op- 
portunity given. And the pleasure is all the keener 
if it is casual, and not tempered by the necessity of 
earning a living. All the trio wanted was to clear 
expenses — with perhaps a nominal profit — to sell 
their holdings at the end of the season and to return 
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to New York with the consciousness of a true vaca- 
tion, spent in a manner which must always appeal 
to normal youth. None of them had ever been so 
happy; and none was more genuinely pleased than 
when one of their sturdy henchmen captured a 
special prize for a long hit, and got his gold piece in 
full view of the howling assembly — ^and generally 
bit it, from sheer force of habit. Greystone went 
into the first division with a rush, and headed for 
home not ten games behind the leaders. 

There are occasions, now and then, when a gasp- 
ing nmner, hopelessly in the rear, sees those ahead of 
him waver; and if he has the essential spark of 
courage in his heart, he sometimes outdoes himself 
for a brief instant. On such occasions, the wavering 
leader is at a serious disadvantage; for it is no small 
thing to be suddenly challenged by those already 
passed, and mentally ticketed as beaten. That is 
how distance men are run off their feet by those who 
are appreciably slower, but more courageous. 

So it was in the league. The Greystone team, 
even at its present worth, was no better than the 
three which led it; but it had come from behind, 
largely through victories over second-division clubs, 
and it was coming with a splendid moral impetus. 
The other teams began to think more of Greystone's 
games than of their own; to consult the scores be- 
tween innings, and to figure out how many games 
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they could afford to lose, and yet retain the lead. 
The natural result was that Greystone kept on 
winning; and kept on defeating teams which had 
every natural superiority, except the presence of a 
McHenry, and of a partisan crowd so keen for victory 
that it sent an umpire to the protection of the police 
nearly every afternoon, and twice on Saturday. 

This is not a story of a pennant race which comes 
to an end with a game between two teams tied for 
the league; and of the praiseworthy act of a mis- 
understood hero who smites a home run with the 
bases full in the last half of the ninth, with two out, 
and two strikes on him before he swung. Grey- 
stone and Huntington weren't tied at all. Hunting- 
ton had played two more games than Greystone, so 
that they couldn't possibly be tied under our present 
system of mathematics. Huntington had a per- 
centage of .647, and Greystone was .645. Further- 
more, nothing worth mentioning happened in the 
ninth inning, except that a gentleman named 
Flannigan hit a three-bagger, scoring two runs. 
That, as must readily be admitted, is perfectly 
plausible — ^but these last-moment home nms are 
more literary than professional. 

Furthermore, Flannigan's hit didn't redeem an 
atrocious error which had apparently given the game 
to Huntington. Nor yet was he the victim of cir- 
cumstantial evidence which had made him an out- 
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cast among his fellows until the moment of his 
valedictory wallop. Of course, I*m not saying that 
Flannigan hadn't dropped a fly in the third inning, 
and let in a run ; but when you remember that there 
are three men in the outfield, it's quite evident that 
any one of them might have had a chance at that 
fly, and that it was only blind luck which sent it 
Flannigan's way. And he wasn't an outcast, either 
— although the other players had fallen into the 
habit of calling him a quitter, and a yellow dog, 
and other epithets which any follower of baseball 
knows are really no more than endearing terms 
among friends. Furthermore, he wasn't injured, or 
ill. Three or four days ago he had been spiked, per- 
haps, and he had a lame arm from July, and he 
suflFered from chronic indigestion, but those are mere 
trifles which haven't any essential bearing upon the 
usefulness of a baseball player. 

At any rate, Flannigan hit a triple in the ninth, 
and scored two runs; and then the audience, on the 
way home, calculated what might have happened if 
three or four other Greystone men had also hit 
triples with men on bases, for then they might 
have had an outside chance of beating Huntington. 
What? Wasn't it plain to you what had transpired 
during the earlier part of the game? Why, when 
Flannigan made his triple, the score was already 
eight to one against Greystone; so that the result 
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was eight to three, and Huntington took the pennant 
by half a dozen slim points! 

But McHenry and his two friends had instilled 
into the people of Greystone a love of sport and a 
spirit of altruism which sustained and cheered them 
even in the hour of their defeat. Not a voice was 
raised against the fairness of the umpire, who was 
an old National Leaguer imported for the occasion. 
That is, no one accused him outright of being an ex- 
convict, or of receiving a salary from the Huntington 
authorities — there may have been some suggestion 
that he got a lump sum for umpiring the last game, 
or that he was a brother-in-law of the Huntington 
manager, or something like that. And no one in- 
ferred more than once or twice that he was guilty 
of petty larceny — at least, no one went to a justice 
of the peace and got a warrant for his arrest, or any- 
thing of that drastic nature. The Huntington team 
was treated as any championship organization de- 
serves; it was met at the station by a throng of ad- 
miring rooters, who made playful sallies, and cele- 
brated properly and substantially, as young men do, 
by throwing hats in the air — and if they chanced to 
be the hats of the visitors, that was largely an acci- 
dent. A hat is a hat; and in a large crowd it's 
pretty difiBcult to determine which is which, and 
who is the owner. The Greystone boys didn't 
exactly unhitch the horses from the Huntington 
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chariot, and draw the victors through the streets; 
partly because there were no horses, and partly be- 
cause there was no chariot; but it did run the trolley 
car off the tracks, which is much the same thing, 
and answers the same purpose. And, in a spirit of 
generous sportsmanship, they called upon the Hunt- 
ington captain, who had knocked in six runs, to 
appear on the platform and make a speech; and 
when he declined, out of sheer modesty, no doubt, 
they tried to give honor where honor was due, 
and to break down his modesty by daring him to 
come. Later, they went so far as to try to drag 
him out; but, blushing and stammering, he got 
behind seven or eight large policemen; so there was 
no speech or presentation of flowers or freedom of 
the city. When the car finally started, the popu- 
lace threw confetti, in the form of newspaper wads, 
which was all they had; and some of the younger 
men, who were probably distressed at not being able 
to reach the target with their tribute, put pieces of 
gravel and brick in the newspapers. 

There was nothing but praise for the triumvirate. 
To be sure, Greystone hadn't won the pennant, but 
it had finished second; and McHenry had provided 
the best amusement the town had seen for a decade. 
And even yet Greystone wasn't certain that the 
championship wouldn't revert on appeal; for the 
board of trade got together and drafted a circular 
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letter, protesting sixteen games won by Huntington 
during the season, and sent it to the governing 
board of the league. And they had a subscription 
dinner, at five dollars a plate, for the sole object of 
presenting Ward and Dillingham and McHenry with 
tokens of affection and esteem. McHenry got an alli- 
gator traveling bag, and Dillingham got a ring with a 
jewel worth nearly as much as any adult alligator; 
and Ward got a set of Shakespeare which the leading 
bookseller had been saving for eight or nine years 
in the expectation of just such a happy occasion 
as this. 

The three officers of the Cambridge Company 
held their final meeting in Greystone for the joint 
purpose of closing the books and of drawing all their 
money out of the local bank before they left town. 
The balance sheet showed a net profit of nearly sixty 
dollars; but it was a distinguished triumph when 
you remember that they had completely renovated 
the grounds and carried more than thirty players 
throughout the season and spent all of the beautiful 
velvet they had boasted a month earlier in special 
trains and advertising and salaries to themselves and 
bonuses to the last three players they had signed for 
the final sprint for the flag. 

They were just congratulating themselves upon 
their perspicacity when some one rapped at the door, 
and, entering, proved to be the long-jawed man 
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who had sold them the wherewithal for a profitable 
summer vacation. 

" WeU," he said, " I take oflF my hat to you !" He 
took it off, as guarantee of good faith. 

"Come in!" invited McHenry heartily. "Come 
in and have a smoke!" 

** Thanks! I came up for the game last week, 
but I had to go home without talking to you fellows. 
I hear you made a mint of money after I left." 

" Oh, so-so ! Not so terribly bad for a first season." 

"When I sold you that franchise," said the 
former owner, "I had a hunch I was foolish. I 
ought to Ve held on to it. I knew it all the time. 
WeU— such is life!" 

"It's a great little property now, all right," com- 
mented Dillingham. 

"It must be. I knew it was, anyway. I hadn't 
more than got down to Hoboken before I remembered 
I ought to Ve kept an interest in the team. You 
know, when you've once got this germ into your 
system, it's hard to get out — I've been sorry ever 
since I sold out." 

"We might consider a proposition to turn it back 
to you," said Ward. "Figuring it on an income 
basis, the team's worth about a hundred thousand; 
isn't it. Pepper?" 

"Just about. Say, a himdred and two and a half. 
We won't quibble about the change." 
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The long-jawed man sighed heavily. 

"Like a mine," he said. "You never know what's 
in it until you dig. If I'd held on another couple of 
weeks, I'd have had all that money instead of 
you. Well — who's going to win the pennant next 
year?" 

"I don't know — ^but we're not." 

"No? I'd have said you'd win in a canter." 

"We won't be here," McHenry told him. "This 
wasn't a permanent investment. We're promoters. 
We build up la scheme, and then sell it. Our idea 
is to make money for ourselves by making more for 
somebody else." 

You're going to get out?" 

Absolutely." 

Who's buying?" 

"No one, yet — we haven't put the stock on the 
market." 

The long-jawed man breathed stertorously and 
looked far into the future. 

"I want to get back in the game," he said. "I've 
got to get back. I can't keep away from it. But a 
hundred thousand for a team in a Class X league! 

If you'd said ten, now I can see where there'd 

be a margin in it at ten— 
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The three looked at each other soberly. 
"We've had our fun," remarked Dillingham ir- 
relevantly. 
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"A lot of it," said Ward. "And a bully good 
time, and no expenses." 

"Would you be willing to put up ten thousand 
in cash?" asked McHenry bluntly. "We paid you 
cash, you know- The team's worth more, but weVe 
had our share of glory out of it. It was only a flyer 
— we wouldn't carry it another year on a bet." 

The visitor hesitated. 

"If I did," he said at length, "would you give me 
your whole layout? People say you're pretty clever 
— you must have some good ideas. And you've 
got the crowd with you more than I ever did — ^more 
than I ever saw in my life. Would you give me a 
little suggestion once in a while? I can run a ball 
team, but I can't run a crowd, too." 

McHenry laughed silently. 

"If you'll pay ten thousand," he said, "we'll 
hand you the whole scheme." 

"It's a bargain! Where's a piece of paper?" 

Half an hour later, the four relaxed and lighted 
fresh cigars and settled for the discussion. 

"Now, then," began the long- jawed man. "Will 
you please tell me how on earth you got Greystone 
to back you up? I couldn't — and you did it in a 
month." 

"Simplest thing in the world," McHenry told 
him. "You had a poor team, and there wasn't any 
local pride in it. And besides, a small city's not like 
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a big one — ^people know each other too well. You've 
got to appeal to a different class of people from the 
metropolitan crowds. We figured it all out, and 
then we fired every man you had, and started a 
purely local team, with every man right from this 
town. When the crowd got to a game, they knew 
personally every man on the field and — 



fuuauy every luau uu uie ueia ana " 

if 



But the team I saw last week wasn't a native 
team! Those were all old big-league players!" 

"That comes later. We started out, I said, with 
a bunch right from Greystone. The pitcher was 
the best-looking man we could find; hero with the 
girls; sporty dresser; all that stuff. He had 'em 
right from the start. The catcher was the son of 
the president of the First National. The infield was 
a gem — we had the best scrapper among the mill 
hands, so they were interested; and a school-teacher, 
and a boy right off a farm, and a lad from the high- 
school team. In the outfield, we had the son of a 
political boss and a couple of other fellows who were 
well known. It went big I It wasn't a pick-up gang 
— ^they all belonged here. Then you got the civic 
pride going! What if they did lose a game or two? 
They weren't experienced professionals — ^the crowd 
thought they were doing mighty well if they scored 
at all." 

"But you couldn't carry that bunch through a 
whole schedule!" 
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"No," said McHenry, "and we didn't try to. 
After a while, we rang in a good man, and then 
another. When we had three or four, we won a game 
or two — ^but the local boys were always playing 
around the field and practising, and Greystone 
liked to see 'em. And by and by we had a real 
team ** 

"The point was," interposed Dillingham, "that 
in a town of this size, you make the biggest kind of 
hit by boosting home talent. That's exactly what 
we did." 

"So right up to the end of the race," added Ward. 
"Greystone was crazy about the team because it 
wasn't a lot of outsiders from all over the country; 
but real Greystone products. Those boys'U be 
heroes all winter, and it's done a lot for them, and 
for the city." 

"In other words," said McHenry "we let 'em 
have the satisfaction of seeing their own friends, 
boys they'd known all their lives, finish second in a 
league of rank professionals. Don't you think it 
was creditable?" 

The long-jawed man looked from one to the other, 
and shook his head sorrowfully. 

"I can't make out what you're talking about," 
he said at length. "As near as I can gather, there 
hasn't been a native Greystone boy play on your 
team for two months. You weeded 'em out, gradual, 
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one by one, till all they did was bat fungoes and sit 
on the bench, and still you say — can't you tell me in 
plain English?" 

"Why, perhaps I can," conceded McHenry. 
"Didn't you ever hear the story of the man who 
had a jackknif e? After a while, the handle wore out, 
so he put on a new handle; and then the blade 
wore out, so he put on a new blade — and still he 
thought it was the same old knife?" 

"Well, why wasn't it?" inquired the long-jawed 
man blankly. 
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